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Ir is not to be doubted, that the 
intellectual character of man is 
influenced equally by time as by 
place, and that each age has its 
peculiar features, as well as each 
climate. Nor need we wonder at 
this, if we consider how naturally, 
though perhaps insensibly, our 
habits, nay, our very principles, 
conform themselves to those of 
our associates. It is easily con- 
ceivable, that a few master-spirits, 
men of that commanding genius, 
which enables them to turn even 
the opposition with which their 
opinions are met, into the very 
impetus by which their career is 
urged, may so dictate to the un- 
derstandings, and prejudices, of 
those within the circle of their in- 
fluence, as continually to become 
in society, what the key-note is in 
music, that from which all the rest 
are harmonized, according to their 
several distances, and by which 
alone the other and more subser- 
vient tones receive their determi- 
nate character and value. 

In no period of our history was 
this identity of character more dis- 
played than in the seventeenth 
century, an era, of which it may 
be said, as it was originally of Sir 


‘Walter Raleigh, one of its orna- 


ments, that it was consecrated 
“tam morti quam mercurio.” It 
might be successfully traced 
through all the religious chivalry 
of the times of the civil war, es- 
pecially in the character of the 
Parliamentarian generals, a species 
of soldiery unknown to any preced- 
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ing, or succeeding ages. It was 
equally apparent in the higher 
rank of priyate gentlemen of that 
period, amongst whom there gene- 
rally prevailed a more exact, and 
more laborious, investigation into 
the nature, both of the doctrines 
and discipline of religion, than 
either the priestly jealousy of for- 
mer times had permitted, or than 
the indifference and lukewarm- 
ness, of any following years have 
prompted them toexercise. Did we 
think that our assertion required 
more: proof than the memory of 
our intelligent readers will immedi- 
ately furnish, we would readily add 
to the names of Sir Charles Wolse- 
ley, Lord Brooke, Sir Edward 
Dering, Sir Thomas Widrington, 
Robert Boyle, Edward Polhill, Sir © 
William Morice, &c. so many, and 
such respectable vouchers, that 
we might sooner encumber our 
pages, and weary our readers, than 
exhaust our stock of evidence. In 
this class, Sir William Morice held 
a very honourable station, and 
though we are ready to concede 
that he was surpassed by some of 
his compeers, in those qualities. 
which make excellency conspi- 
cuous, we fear not to challenge 
for him a very considerable por- 
tion of those solid, and really es- 
timable, endowments, which, while 
they require investigation, that 
their ibis may be known, will 
also endure it, without any hazard 
of being found superficial. 

Sir William Morice was born in 
Exeter, in the year 1602. His 
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father, Dr. Evan, or John Morice, 
chancellor of the diocese of Ex- 
eter, descended from an ancient 
equestrian family, in Caernarvon- 
shire. His was of the fa- 
mily of Castle, in.Devonshire. Dr. 
Moricedying, in 1606, his widow 
tarried Sir Nicholas Prideauz. 
After iminary course of 
education, r. Morice, in 1620, 
was entered of Exeter College, 
Oxford,*where he had for tutor 
the learned Nathaniel Carpenter. 
Such was the diligence manifested 
by Mr. Morice, at this early age, 
that Dr. (afterwards Bishop) Pri- 
deaux, used to say of him, “ that 
though he was but little in sta- 
ture;* yet, in time, he woul come 
‘to be great in the state.” Having 
‘commenced Bachelor of Arts, he 
retired to his paternal estate, where 
che prosecated his studies with un- 
remitting attention, as we may 
readily infer from his publications, 
‘which bear the most ample testi- 
— that they proceed from a 
mind, not only vigorous by na- 
ture, but enriched by a very ex- 
tensive and judicious course of 
reading, and matured, by severe 
discipline, to the closest and most 
subtle reasoning. Prince, in his 
*§ Worthies of Devon,” says, that, 
in bis younger years, he was 
“very much addicted to poetry, 
and apothegmatical learning.” In 
this imterval,: between the com- 
pletion of his academical studies, 
and the commencement of his 
public life, he married a grand- 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Prideauz. 
He-took no part in those convul- 





* Clarendon says, in some part of his 
history, that this period (that of the civil 
war) was remarkable for the number of 
great characters it produced, who were 
smal} in stature. We-have particularly 
paticed, in the course of our reading, 
that Laud, Chillingworth, Lord Falkland, 
Blake, Clement Walker, Milton, and Sir 
William Morice, come under the force of 
this-remark. Of Blake, in particular, it 
is recorded, that he was refused admis- 
sion into Merton College, Oxford, being 
under five feet six inches, the height re- 


quired by the college statute ! 
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sions of the state, which now com- 
menced, though it is highly pro- 
bable that he was a moderate 
royalist in sentiment, and though 
he could not be ignorant of those 
encroachments on the subject’s li- 
berty which were then practised 
under the pretence of the preroga- 
tive, nor indifferent to them, yet he 
inclined to more lenient remedies 
than the Parliamentarians thought 
fit to apply. We find that, in 
1645, his reputation stood so high, 
that, though unsolicited on his 
part, the honor of representing his 
native county in Parliament was 
conferred on him, by the general 
voice of his countrymen ; but he 
refused to sit in that house, till 
the members, secluded by the 
army-faction, were restored b 

Monk, afterwards Duke of Albe- 
marle, his relation by marriage. 
In 1651, he was appointed high 
sheriff for the county of Devon. 
On the return of Monk to Eng- 
land, and the restoration of the 
secluded members, Mr. Morice 
took his seat in the house, where 
he was in high estimation for 
his learning, and, in the words of 
Anthony Wood, on ‘this account 
“ being esteemed a Presbyterian” 
—the great masters at Westmin- 
ster being mostly of that per- 
suasion. This favourable opinion 
of Mr. Morice was owing prin- 
cipally to the publication of his 
work, entitled “‘ Coena quasi cotvn,” 
in which he had very learnedly 
defended a more general admission 
to the Lord’s supper than was 
practised by the Independents of 
those days, and in particular had 
opposed the opinions of Mr. Hum- 
phry Sanders, an Independent mi- 
nister at Holdsworthy, in Devon- 
shire, who answered Mr. Morice 
in a piece, called “« Antidiatribe, 
or an Apology for Administering 
the Lord’s Supper to a Select 
Company.” 8vo. 1655. As we 


shall have occasion to make a more ~ 


distinct reference to Mr. Morice’s 
work in the course of this article, 
; \ 
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we shall waive any remarks upon 


it at present. About this time 
Mr. Morice received a letter from 
Charles Il. by the hands of Sir 
John Grenvilte, urging him to use 
all his influence towards the effect- 
ing the Restoration, a reqtest 
which was not only answered by 
promises on his part, but by the 
most strenuous efforts, as we are 
assured by Clarendon's History ; 
in which we are tuld, that Mr. M, 
was one of the principal agents 
in accomplishing that event, It 
is generally agreed that Mr. 
Morwe was the only person in 
Monk's confidence as to his real 
intentions in the period between 
Richard's abdication and Charles's 
arrival. To ‘render his co-opera- 
tion more -effective, Charles ap- 
pointed Mr. Morice. his Secretary 
of State, and Monk made him 
colonel of a regiment of infantry, 
and governor of Plymouth. Mr. M. 
was cne of those gentlemen who 
welcomed his restored majesty to 
Dover, where he received from 
bim the honour of knighthood, 
and shortly after, the dignity of 
a privy-counsellor. After having 
honourably filled the office of 
Secretary of State for more than 
seven years Sir William retired, in 
1668, to his estate at Werington, 
in Devonshire, “ where,” says 
Prince, to whom we are indebted 
for most of the facts of Sir Wil- 
liam’s \ife, ‘‘ be erected a fair 
library, valued at £17,000. being 
choice books, richly bound: for 
the encrease whereof he had-a 
great advantage by virtue of his 
office, having most of the books 
then published presented to him ; 
in the study and perusal whereof, 
was his principal divertisement, 
which yielded him the most sen- 
sible pleasure that he took, during 
the last years of his life.” In this 
retirement Sir William deceased 
1676, leaving a large family. His 
eldest .on William was created a 
baronet by Charles II. in 1661. 
Sir William Morice was in the 
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most emphatical sense a man. 
He may be iedaeae 
the last of the lay puritans, a cha- 
racter that almost ceased with the 
Act of Uniformity. That ‘act 
obliging those who had, in the 
former times of episcopacy; ‘been 
‘moderate in their views, and, 
some <islike to a few, ceremonies, 
yet retained so much affection to 
the establishment as to dislike 
separation still more, now to act 
a more decided part; 2 stronger 
line was henceforward drawn be- 
tween the episcopalians and the 
nonconformists ; a line which has 
continued to this day, and which 
still acts as a barrier between the 
two parties. No one can read his 
great polemical work without per- - 
ceiving in every page the most 
decided marks of a spiritual and 
truly pious mind; one anxiously 
bent to improve all opportunities 
to the honour of religion. © Prince’ 
says, ‘‘ In his life-time he erected 
and endowed an alms-house for 
six poor people, in the parish of 
Sutcombe; where each of them 
hath two fair rooms in: his or 
her apartment, and two shillings 
a-week duly paid them.—There 
was one thing singular in this 
honourable gentleman, that al- 
though he kept a domestic chap- 
lain in his family, yet, (when pre- 
sent) he was always his own chap- 
lain at his table, notwithstanding’ 
several divines were there.” In 
his doetrinal sentiments Sir Wil- 
liam was a moderate Calvinist. 
We searcely know how to de- 
nominate his views on -ehurch- 
government. He was not an epis- 
copalian. “ Concerning episco- 
pacy, though I dare not stand in 
any direct opposition to those 
great and venerable luminaries 
which have cast so much light 
upon this subject, but shall to- 
wards them be rather like the 
planets to the sun, not only stoop 
and turne aside when they come 
near lest they clash with him, bat 
also hide themselves and vanish 
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when he ariséth and 3 
pevertheless 1 shall humbly pro- 
fess rein my gz a 


light beaming from sundry 
that non trium tantum Phoe- 
sit » yet my infirm 
ae seem Clearly to read it, 
oh light of that one place in 
i. ordain elders in every 
city if any be blameless—for a 
must be blameless.” Coena 

quast xowwn, p. 149. He was not 
a Presbyterian. ‘‘ Since the Sun 
of Righteousness arose to make the 
night to and the shadows to 
vanish, never was a purity 
amongst the despensers of holy 
things ; the church was founded 
and elemented in an impurity— 
when those lights of the world, 
the apostles, had run to the end of 
their course they delivered over 
their lamps to the bishops, &c.” 
p- 147. Still less was he an 
Independent. “ The Independent 
hath crumbled the whole church 
into sand, where no particular 
church, nor the pastor thereof, 
hath continuity with or subordi- 
nation to other; but like the 
books of Sybil, every one is worth 
i much as all; and though 
have in this an emulation to 

nn angels, whereot the schools 
say that every one constitutes a 
distinct species, yet they have an 
ambition above angels, where are 
arders one superior to another ; but 
these have neither dependency 


g 


most 
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upon, nor will own any subjection 


to superiors.” pp. 147,148. Per- 
haps we may rightly call him an 
Erastian. ‘ A wise and learned 
man tells us, that ignorance hath 
set philosophy, physic, and divinity 
in the pillory, and written over the 
first, contra negantem principia ; 
over the second virtus specifica > 
over the third Romana ecclesia ; 
to which we may add the fourth, 
(though set there more by interest 
and faction than ignorance) even 
discipline, and superscribe jure 
divino ; for my part I shall inge- 
nuously confesse, that my weak 
understanding cannot diseern that 
the word of God particularly de- 
termines, or absolutely prescribes 
any one intire form of church- 
government ; but onely holdes forth 
general rules for the constitution 
and exercise thereof as may suit 
with order and decency, and con- 
duce to edification in godlinesse 
and advance of truth and peace.” 
pp- '46, 147. We presume from 
several parts of his work that an 
episcopacy modified according to 
the plan of Archbishop Usher was 
that system of church-government 
under which Sir William would 
have-preferred to live. As it was, 
he in all probability conformed at 
the restoration, though he remained 
liberal in his sentiments. He ap- 
pears to have been on the most 
intimate terms with many of the 
Dissenting ministers. No doubt 
his extensive judgment on all 
points connected with religion 
made him rank high in their 
esteem. Dr. Owen dedicated toa 
him the fourth volume of his com~ 
mentary on the Hebrews. 
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Stet te tet te td 


. No. XLVI. 
SAINTS THE TEMPLE OF GOD. 
“ ent hath the Temple of 


God with idols ? for ye are the Temple 
of the living God.” 2 Cor. vi. 16. 


We are accustomed to look abroad 
with deep anxiety on the condi- 
tion of an immense number of our 
fellow men, given up to all the 
deceptions and abominations of 
heathenism.» We read and hear 
much of their desperate practice, 
of their strange austerities and 
, of their miserable appre- 

sions, of their dissolute lives, 
and we are grieved at the recital— 
our spirils are stirred within us 
when we see the nations wholly 
given io idolairy. There is some- 
thing singularly appalling in the 
moral aspect of a mighty multitude 
under the unchecked control of 
delusion ; and when we think of 
the millions scattered over the face 
of this beautiful world, who are 
abandoned to gross and brutaliz- 
ing superstitions, our hearts sink 
within us, and we are ready to 
give our prompt and effective aid 
to every effort for their deliver- 
ance. It is well that we thus feel, 
but there are scenes nearer home 
which may claim, on the same 
grounds, our grief for the errors 
of our fellow-men. There are 
multitudes around us, in the broad 
day of Christian light, with all 
the terrors of God's anger to 
affright them from the track of 
danger, and with all the attrac- 
tions of his love inviting them to 
the path of holiness and life, who 
remain without God in the world, 
become vain in their imaginations, 
and, though warned of their guilt 
and misery, persist in their che- 
rished idolatries. And, to touch 
a still more vital interest, we may 


look within, and ask of our own 
consciences, whether we have no 
reigning corruptions, no idols of 
depraved affection, no chambers 
of imagery within us, where the 
god of this world holds his un- 
hallowed seat? We shall do well 
to try our own selves by the seve- 
rest tests—to carry forward the 
closest examination of our own 
motives and habits, seeing that 
there is no plague more subtle 
and destructive, no evil more 
valent, than the idolatry of the 
heart. Nothing can relieve us 
from this deeply seated self-delu- 
sion, nothing can eradicate this 
root of bitterness, but the power 
af God. To rely on human means 
for deliverance, is but to perpe- 
tuate the deception. Since human 
frailty has set up-in the heart a 
shrine for idolatrous sacrifice, there 
must be a higher wisdom and a 
superior power to effect its puri- 
fication. The altar of lust and 
pride must be destroyed and the 
idols thrown down—the sancti- 
fying work of grace be carried on 
and perfected, and a new temple 
be consecrated to the God of the 
everlasting covenant. Ye are the 
temple of the living God; as God 
hath said, I will dwell in them and 
walk in them ; and I will be their 
God, and they shall be my people. 
What agreement, then—might the 
apostle well ask—hath the temple 
of God with idols ? ¢ 

We shall endeavour to improve 
the words of our text, 

I. By illustrating the character 
of believers as the temples of the 
living God. 

II. By enforcing the duty re- 
sulting from that p vod distinc- 
tion. 

' I. Let us attend to this impor- 
tant characteristic of believers— 
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Ye are the temples of the living 
God. When the apostle made use 
of this striking similitude, he must 
have had in his mind certain points 
of resemblance between the essen- 
tial character of a temple, and that 
of a Christian in his relation to 
the livmg and true God—The 
imaginary sanctity of the first was 
to be paralleled by the holy devo- 
tion and enlightened spirituality of 
the latter—the hymns, the incense, 
the offering of the consecrated edi- 
fice, were faint emblems of the 
praise, the pious aspirations, the 
self-sacrifice of the worshipper of 
Jehovah. And he must have de- 
signed no less strongly to indicate 
ce“tain points of contrast between 
‘the purple fanes of superstition,” 
and the living temple of the be- 
liever’s heart. Pride, tyranny, 
and avarice, were the actuating 
principles of the priests who pre- 
sided over the sacrifices, and dic- 
tated the lying oracles of the hea- 
then. Rapacity, lust, or slavish 
fear were the motives which im- 
pelled the suppliants to the shrine 
of vanity and delusion. The spirit 
of Christian worship is in direct 
opposition to all this. It is in 
strict alliance with the wisdom 
which descendeth from above; it 
is pure from selfish or sensual ends ; 
it refuses to mingle with the spirit 
of the world; it disenthrals trom 
the entanglements of appetite, and 
the captivity of sin; it communes 
with no unknown God, but with 
our heavenly Father ; and it burns 
up on the altar of divine love, 
every unsanctified affection, every 
wandering desire. But, in more 
distinct illustration of the charac- 
ter of believers, as the temples of 
the living God, we shall briefly 
advert to a few considerations 
connected with this expressive 
similitude. And, frst, a temple 
is a place consecrated and set apart 
for divine worship ; where prayer 
and intercession, and sacrifice are 
wont to be made. Here the re- 
semblance is strong. The heart 
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of the believer is a place of prayer, 
where the sacrifice of the affections 
is offered up, and whence the fer- 
vent pleading of the contrite spirit 
is continually ascending to a throne 
of grace. The Christian is empha- 
tically 4 worshipper, and his whole 
body, soul, and spirit are presented 
a living sacrifice to God. But, 
secondly, a temple is supposed to 
be distinguished by the peculiar 
presence and power of the deity in 
whose honour it was erected. The 
structures of Pagan superstition 
were, in the imagination of their 
frequenters, privileged with the 
inhabitation of their respective di- 
vinities, who spake in mysterious 
murmurs from the dark recesses 
of their shrines, or delivered by 
the lips of the priest, the oracles 
of Olympus. The temple of Jeho- 
vah amid his chosen people was, 
in reality, honoured with the pre- 
sence of the Divine glory; the 
Shechinah rested on the merey 
seat, and filled with its symbolic 
brightness, the most holy place. 
And, in like manner, the Christian 
is blessed with the glorious and 
sanctifying indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit; he is the consecrated abode 
of the divine being, and nothing 
that is unholy and impure can find 
a residence in his heart, while 
the “ Great Inhabitant” is there. 
Thirdly, the temples of Paganism 
were guarded from violation by 
dreadful penalties. The vengeance 
of the deity was believed to 
await the wretch who infringed 
the privileges or insulted the 
sanctity of the sacred precinct ; 
and lest this imaginary guardian- 
ship should fail of intimidation, 
the secular arm was ready to in- 
terpose its more effectual protec- 
tion. That divine jealousy which 
the priests of heathenism feigned 
to surround their shrines as with 
an awful spell, fenced the temple 
of Jerusalem and its hallowed 
ritual with real terrors: to touch 
the ark was death—to offer strange 
ineense was visited by an equal 
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penalty —and the invasion, even by 
a monarch, of the priestly office, 
was resented by a severe and 


lasting infliction. Nor can the 
living temple be with impunity 
a the admission of un- 
oly passions—the admixture of 
impure motives—the outbreakings 
of lust and pride and vanity— 
impair the sanctity of the place, 
and dim .the brightness of those 
manifestations which are the evi- 
dences of Jehovah’s presence and 
favour. Nor can external insult 
be safely offered. The enemies of 
God's people, rush upon the thick 
bosses of His buckler which is 
interposed to shield his own from 
essential injury. He will not hold 
guiltless, the persecutor nor the 
calumniator of his children. 

From these peculiar features of 
the Christian character, we may, 

II. Infer certain duties resulting 
from them, and corresponding with 
them. 

First—it is the duty of the be- 
liever, in this high character of 
the temple of the Lord, fo keep 
constantly in mind its privileges 
and purposes. He is set apart for 
the honour and worship of God: 
he is sanctified and consecrated as 
the residence of the Divine Spirit. 
Hence it is his high and happy 
distinction to possess the favour of 
Jehovah—to realize communion 
with him in all his characters of 
mercy and revelation —and the 
hope of a more entire enjoyment 
of these privileges hereafter. And 
these blessings are for specific 
ends and purposes. The believer 
is thus the temple of God, that he 
may be to His glory—that he may 
serve him day and night — that 
the sweet incense of gratitude and 
love may continually ascend—and 
that men, taking knowledge of 
the holiness, wisdom, and con- 
sistency of his obedience and ser- 
vice, may be attracted, by his ex- 
ample, to the same great object of 
adoration. Who that has had 
these things once in view, can 
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ever permit himself to lose sight 
of them, and to prefer a vain and 
glittering share of this world’s 
good, to the solid and enduring 
elicities of the eternal state— 
Alas ! such is the weakness of our 
nature, and so closely are we 
linked to earthly things, that we 
too often have to complain of 
languor and heaviness when en- 
gaged in our reasonable service, 
while in the cultivation of meaner 
interests we are awake and active. 
Let it be a subject of continued 
watchfulness and prayer, that we _ 
may be wise and diligent in the 
cultivation of our graces, and that 
we may be enabled to present our 
bodies a living sacrifice to God. 
Secondly, it is the duty of the 
believer, as the Temple of God, 
to live and act under an habitual 
feeling of the Divine Presence. 
This is the peculiar character of a 
temple, and, as we have already 
intimated, gave to the sacred 
structures of Paganism, all their 
sanctity in the public mind. But, 
as in the building which was 
raised without the sound of ham- 
mer or axe, it is only in the heart 
of the believer that the saving 
presence of God resides. It is in 
the consciousness of that peculiar 
manifestation that he will have his 
ver being, and guide his steps, 
and order his conversation, e 
will refer to this, as the High 
Priest of old to the Urim and 
Thummim, for his perpetual guid- 
ance; he will act under the 
abiding sense of this awful and 
sanctifying residence, and this 
mysterious in-dwelling of Jehovah 
will establish him in strong faith, 
ardent love, and spiritual life. 
And this leads us, thirdly, to en- . 
force the duty of the Christian 
to preserve inviolate the sanctity of 
the living Temple. Where He 
who is fearful in holiness, deigns 
to inhabit, sin cannot find an 
abiding place, and the right feel- 
ing of this truth will lead the be- 
liever to cleanse’ himself from all 
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filthiness of the flesh and of the 
spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of the Lord. Let gainsayers 
and false brethren say what they 
will, sanctification is the great 
Gospel-work, and abhorrence of 


sin, as that which God hateth, the _ 


Christian’s special privilege. Let 
us guard it then as we would 
our life ;—let us exercise a holy 
jealousy over our own hearts, and, 
distrusting our own efforts, con- 
scious of our own helplessness, let 
us look to that grace which is all 
and alone sufficient for the power 
both to will and to do. 

What agreement then hath the 
Temple of God with idols? Bre- 
thren, let us make separation be- 
tween our interests and those of a 
perishing world — between our 
prospects and those of a secular 
spirit— between our hopes, and 
those of the men of time. All 
around us are infatuated with the 
world’s idolatries. ‘ Man wor- 
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ships man”—he worships the idols 
of his imagination, his senses, his 
carnalized affections—he refuses 
worship to God alone! Let us 
not accustom ourselves to think 
lightly of these things—Let us 
flee from the contagion around us, 
and make a throne of grace our 
refuge. Nor let us forget the 
misery of our fellow-men, but by, 
all the means and instrnments as- 
signed to us, seek to a-aken them 
from their sleep of death; to 
direct them to the fountain of 
life ; to urge them into the way 
of peace. May a spirit of prayer 
be poured out upon the church 
for the necessities of mankind ; 


and may our Heavenly “ather be 


pleased to hasten on the bl2ssed 
day when every knee shall bow 
and every heart shall t *n, and 
every voice shall rise, to Huu. as to 
the “King eternal, imme ‘tai, in- 
visible, the only, the wise Gc '""— 
the author and giver of salvation. 
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ON RECTITUDE OF CONDUCT. 
Every one who is at all acquainted 
with modern literature, must have 
perceived the anxiety with which 
many writers have laboured to de- 
tach morality from the principles 
of religion. The light essayist, 
and the grave philosopher, aim at 
the same object, though their ge- 
nius prompts them to employ dif- 
ferent means to attain it. Bayle, 
that subtle and sophistical sceptic, 
has hazarded the bold assertion, 
“that a nation of athiests might 
live very virtuously and happily.” 
A position so extravagant and mis- 
chievous can be maintained only 
by setting at defiance all reasoning 
and all experience. 

Where shall we find the in- 
fidel’s code of morals? What are 
its grounds, rules, and sanctions? 
“A man,” says Helvetius, * born 
in a desert isle, and abandoned to 


himself, would remain without 
vice and without virtue. What 
then must we understand by the 
words virtuous and vicious, but 
actions either useful or injurious 
to the public.” “Since,” observes 
Raynal, another writer of the same 
school, ‘‘ society should be useful 
to all its members, they ought 
every one in return to be useful to 
society : so to be virtuous is to be 
useful, and to be vicious is to be 
useless or hurtful: behold the 
sum of morality.” With these 
French sages, it is well known 
David Hume, and others of our 
own countrymen, agree. 

Many of the ancient pagans had 
far more definite and correct, ideas 
on this interesting subject. Cicero 
affirms, that by superseding the 
obligation of religions, the great- 
est disorder and confusion would 
ensue in human life: and “ to- 
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1824.) On Rectiiude of Conduct. 
gether with piety, mutual fidelity, _ If a man maintain that “ adul- 
and the social ties, whichbind man- tery when known is a small crime, 


kind one to another, and that most 
excellent virtue, justice, would be 
banished out, 6f the world.” * 

It requires but little penetration 
to detect the’ shallowness and in- 
adequacy of’ those ethical systems 
which havé no hold of the con- 
science; and without the belief 
of a superintending Providence 
and a futs!:e judgment, conscience 
is necessavily paralysed and de- 
prived of all its active power. He 
who neither honours nor fears 
God, can with no reason be ex- 
pected to serve and regard man. 
The moral theory of an athiest is 
a baseless fabric; that of the pa- 
gan rest“ on loose and precarious 
grounds ; but the foundations of 
christia’ morality are obvious, defi- 
nite, <i'd, and immutable. “Could 
we,’ observes Mr. Locke, “ gather 
moral Sayings from all the sages 
of “he world, sufficient to make 
an entire body of the law of na- 
ture, (which in fact cannot be 
done,) this would not amount to 
a steady rule. Did the saying of 
Aristippus or Confucius give it 
authority? Was Zeno a lawgiver 
to mankind? All their dictates 
must go for law, certain and true, 
or none of them.” But they con- 
tradicted themselves, and one ano- 
ther ; and what then is to be done? 
The bulk of the human race, in- 
volved in business and care, have 
neither leisure nor ability to ex- 
amine the reasonings and re- 
searches, er to sift the maxims 
and rules of philosophers. << It 
ds at least,” adds Mr. Locke, “a 
surer- and shorter way to the ap- 
prehensions of the mass of man- 
kind, that one manifestly sent 
from God, and coming with a 
visible authority from him, should, 
as a king and law-maker, tell 
them their duties, and require 
their obedience.” + 

* Cic. de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. cap. 2. 

+ Locke on the Reasonableness of 
Christianity. 
Cone. Maa. Jan. 1824. 





and when unknown no crime at 
all ;” that “ the violent extinction 
of human life is nothing more 
than diverting the course of a 
little red fluid called blood, and 
merely lessening the number by 
one of many millions of fugitive 
contemptible creatures ;” he may 
indeed never actually become a 
debauchee, or a murderer; but 
what is to hinder him? What 
barriers stand between him and 
these enormities? Considerations 
of expedience or utility, it will 
perhaps be said, of which he him- 
self is constituted the sole judge. 
But I would ask, is it equally safe 
to trust such a man, as to confide 
in one, whose fixed principles 
recognize the guilt and odiousness 
of nefarious deeds, independently 
of their being known to the world, 
or their palpably pernicious in- 
fluence on society?—one who, 
when the baite and allurements 
of sensuality, of avarice, or of 
ambition, are ted, starts 
back from the contact of impurity, 
or the commission of crime, with 
mingled aversion and horror, éx- 
claiming, “‘ How shall I do this 

t wickedness, and sin against 
God?” The case here put is too 
plain to require any acuteness or 
uncommon power of discrimina- 
tion ; a small portion of good 
sense, and good feeling, will suf- 
fice instantly to decide it. 

If we advert to critical con- 
junctures, to times of persecution, 
which bring principle and cha 
racter to the severest test, the 
justice uf these observations will 
demonstrably appear. Let the 
reader of history compare the be- 
haviour of John Hass with that 
of his friend Jerome of Prague, 
or the vacillation and temporizing 
policy of Archbishop Cranmer 
with the decision and unbending 
principle of his companion Latimer. 
The previous studies and habits 
of the men, account for the strik- 
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ing difference, of their conduct in 
the last trying emergency. Jerome 
and Cranmer were both sincere 
servants of God, but one too 
eagerly aspired to rank with phi- 
losophers and orators, and the 
other had mingled too much with 
princes and courtiers. In honest 
Latimer, whose chief work had 
been studying and preaching the 
word of God, we see less learn- 
ing, but more spiritual wisdom— 
less acuteness and skill in argu- 
ment, less insinuation and readi- 
ness of address, but more sim- 
plicity, more fortitude, more true 
greatness, ‘dignity, and excellence 
of character. 

But to secure rectitude of con- 
duct, it is not enough that we 
acknowledge the authority and 
study the meaning of the Holy 
Scriptures ; we must possess the 
spirit of grace, of péwer, an of 
purity. To have the understand- 
ing informed can avail little, while 
the will is. perverted. When the 
faculties of the mind, and the feel- 
ings of the heart, are brought un- 
der the effectual influence of di- 
vine truth and divine grace, a 
course of virtuous, holy, and con- 
sistent conduct, will follow. The 
man who is thus taught and trans- 
formed from above, can adopt, 
as his own, the language of the 
Psalmist, “‘ Lord, 1 have esteemed 
thy precepts concerning all things 
to be right, and | hate every false 
way.” Both Scripture and com- 
mon sense assure us, that the tree 
must be made good ere the fruit can 

- be made good, and the fountain 
must be cleansed, before the streams 
become pure and salutary. Yet the 
speculative philosopher, and the 
self-sufficient moralist, are always 
boasting of the wonders they are 
able to do. by foolish experiments, 
which cannot possibly ‘reach the 
root or the spring. They come 
again and again with new pro- 
jects and promises. Failure after 
failure is witnessed, yet flushed 
with unabated confidence, they 


have still in reserve some new 
processs for pruning the luxuri- 
ances of nature, some fresh and 
marvellous discovery for prevent- 
ing the blights of profligacy. 
From what has been said, ‘it 
may be fairly inferred, that he is 
the best teacher and promoter of 
morality, who explicitly unfolds 
the great doctrines, and impres- 
sively enforces the solemn sanc- 
tions, of the everlasting Gospel. 
These doctrines must be cordially 
embraced and openly avowed ; 
these sanctions must be deeply 
felt and revered, before the do- 
mination or sin can be broken, or 
the reign of righteousness com- 
menced. Christian principles only, 
can ensure uniformly holy and 
consistent practice, He that would 
keep his Jife unspotted from the 
world, must exercise himself daily 
to keep a conscience void of of- 
fence towards God and towards 
men. He must learn his own 
weakness, and trust in divine 
strength; renounce human wis- 
dom, and follow the guidance of 
the divine word; be watchful 
amidst temptation, patient under 
sufferings and trials, continuing 
instant in prayer. 
Amicus B, 
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ORIGINAL LETTER OF THE LATE 
REV. WM. ROMAINE, TO THE 
COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON, 


(To the Editors.) 
GEeNTLEMEN,—I beg to trouble 
you with a copy of an original 
letter of the late Rev. W. Romaine, 
af present in my possession, and 
which I have liberty to present to 
the pubiic. This, however, can 
only be effected through your ap- 
proval of it. It is addressed to 
the Countess of Huntingdon, then 
at Brighton ; and is at once plain, 
simple, affectionate, and marked 
by considerable diffidence. The 
name of his assistant, who had left 
him, is either Ley or Leg, I am 
not certain which, nor is it per- 
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haps of any consequence. I re- 
main, Gentlemen, 
Yours very respectfully, 
JoserpH ORCHARD. 


( To the Countess of Huntingdon. ) 


*“* Honoured Madam,—lI ' was, 
according to your Ladyship’s re- 
quest, at your meeting, and waited 
on you in spirit, with my prayers, 
which I have offered up, and shall 
offer up, for a blessing upon it. 
I informed Mrs. Cartright and 
Mrs. Cavendish, that this was the 
only way in which I could be 





present with you. Mr. has 
left me. I am without an assist- 
ant, and cannot hearof one. The 


parochial duty tries me quite, and 
I would not go through it; but, 
that I am perfectly satisfied it was 
the will of God, I should have this 
church. I never durst take the 
cure of souls. Several years ago, 
Lord Dartmouth offered me the 
living of Bromwich, where his 
seat is. I refused, never intend- 
ing to burden myself with such an 
heavy charge. Since that time, I 
have frequently refused the like 
- offer, When Blackfriars was_va- 
cant, I was put up without my 
knowledge, being then in York- 
shire. And I would never meddle 
with the election; but it was car- 
ried on and succeeded against 
mine own will. As sure as ever 
any man had a call from heaven 
this was one. I have been long 
satisfied of this: and, therefore, I 
may not reason nor now complain. 
My time is short ; I must up and 
be doing: for I have a home pros- 
pect, bounded in very narrow 
limits. I must go briskly on with 
my work, leaving it to my Lord 
to find me strength for it, and 
success in it: his blessing I ex- 
pect here, and for ever; not for 
any thing done at Blackfriars ; and 
yet I would labour as hard, as if 
heaven was to be the reward of 
my labours. When I was allowed 
more time and liberty, I gladly 
laid them out in your part of the 
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vineyard ; and what I can spare, 
so I hope to do again. The: 

ple are very dear to me at Brigh- 
ton and Oathall, having been so 
much with them, and personally 
acquainted with most of their ex- 
periences. I shall be amongst 
you in all your meetings, and 
shall keep up with you the com- 
munion of saints. May much life 
and power be with ministers and 
people, and may the chapel be 
consecrated anew by the presence 
and glory of the Lord Jesus, which 
have so often filled it. All with 
you share in my best wishes. I 
am with great affection in the 
bond of all union, 

Your faithful servant and friend, 


Lambeth, W. Romaine. 
March 26, 1767. 


ON THE DUTY OF ALLOWING 
OUR, DOMESTICS A FULL PAR- 
TICIPATION OF SABBATH OR- 
DINANCES. 

It would appear, from the general 

tenor of Scripture, and the obser- 

vations which daily experience 
enables us to make of human na- 
ture, that since it has pleased God 
to make known his will to man,’ 
there have prevailed two modes of 
interpreting his commandments. 
The Pharisee and the Formalist 
are content with understanding the 
holy requirements of the law to 
extend only to the mere letter, 
and with demanding a decent ex- 
terior observance ot those social 
duties, which may call forth the 
approbation or applause of our 
fellow-creatures. But on the other 
hand, those who truly receive all 
that God has revealed in his word 
to fallen man, and desire to follow 
the Lamb‘ whithersover he leads, 
see that his commandments are ex~ 
ceeding broad, extending to the 
thoughts and intents of the heart, 
and are induced to their observ- 
ance, not to gain the approbation 
of fellow mortals, or from a slavish 
fear of becoming obnoxious te 
punishment. Their obedience is 
C2 








12 
from a principle within, which 
overcomes the corrupt reasonings 
of’ the carnal heart, and by which 
they are enabled to enter into the 
feelings of the apostle, when he 
says, “The love of Christ con- 
us.” 

I am not, however, now about 
to trace throughout, the beautifully 
spiritual interpretation which our 
Lord affords in the 5th chapter of 
St. Matthew, of those precepts 
contained in the second table of 
the law, commonly understood as 
our duty towards our neighbour. 
But the preceding reflections have 
been su by a conviction, 
that in the practice of many pro- 
fessing Christians, a great defi- 
ciency is to be observed in the 
performance of those duties en- 
joined in the fourth command- 
ment, and that not so much from 
design as from want of thought. 
The Sabbath day is spoken’ of in 
Leviticus xxiii. 3. in these words, 

— It is the Sabbath of the Lord 
in all your dwellings.” The Sab- 
bath then doubtless was intended 
for the repose of all, in all our 
dwellings, for servants as well as 
for masters, and an awful respon- 
sibility is incurred by those heads 
of families who prevent their do- 
mestic servants from hallowing 
with them the day of sacred rest. 
It is to be feared that in too many 
families professing godliness, for 
want of a little arrangement and 
self-denial on the Sabbath-day, the 
servants are kept in almost as con- 
stant a state of anxiety and bustle, 
as on any of the other days of the 
week, and are thereby either totally 
precluded from attending the pub- 

means of grace, or if able mf 
dint of Ned ag to get through the 
business of the day in time to 
reach a place of worrship, are, 
from the hurry and bustle whence 
they have just emerged, in a state 
of mind utterly unfit for the wor- 
ship of God. The self-denial 
would not be very considerable, 
were pious families to resolve, that 
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once in a week they would be 
content with a plain or previously 
prepared meal, by which means 
much bustle and work would be 
saved to their servants, and an 
opportunity afforded them of at- 
tending the house of God, with- 
eut that distraction which must 
disturb their devotions, when their 
minds as well as their bodies have 
been harassed by their attention 
to the things of this life. We read 
in Exodus xvi. 23, the followin 
command respecting the Sabbath 
—*‘ This is that which the Lord 
hath said, To-morrow is the rest 
of the Holy Sabbath unto the 
Lord, bake that which ye will 
bake to-day, and seethe that ye will 
seethe,” &c. It may be said that 
directions given to the Israelites 
whilst journeying through the 
wilderness, contain no express 
command to those who are under 
New Testament dispensations: this 
literally may be true; but be it 
remembered, that “ all Scripture 
is given by inspiration of God, 
and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness: that the man 
of God may be perfect, thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works.” — 
And the humble disciple of Jesus 
Christ will learn, that there are 
things which in themselves are not 
unlawful, but are nevertheless not 
expedient. We may, however, re- 
fer toa New Testament example, 
closely bearing upon this subject. 
Of the women who embalmed the 
body of our Lord, we read, Luke 
xxiii. 56. “ They returned and 
prepared spices and ointments; 
and rested “the Sabbath day, ac- 
cording to the commandment.” 
On this verse an eminent com- 
mentator has observed—‘ Even 
the embalming of Christ was not 
so absolutely a work of urgent 
necessity, as to authorize, in the 
judgment of these women, (which 
was certainly just), the interrui 
tion of the hallowed rest of 


Sabbath.” P. 
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DISSENTING BURIAL GROUNDS. 
(To the Editors.) 


GentTLemen,—lIt cannot but be 
highly gratifying to your numerous 
readers, that through the medium 
of your valuable publication, the 
attention of the dissenting com- 
munity has of late been repeatedly 
called to the important subject of 
providing places for the interment 
of their dead. The sentiments and 
sympathies of our nature, unre- 
proved by Scripture, and sanc- 
tioned by the universal history of 
human feeling, dictate a great re- 
gard to the circumstances con- 
nected with the sepulchres of our 
ancestors, the place of repose to 
them once dear to us. in» life, and 
the long home appointed for our- 
selves; and among Dissenters, we 
can on those points scarcely anti- 
cipate a difference of opinion. 

In your number for October 
1822, is recorded the account of 
the plan adopted for the General 
Burying Ground at Manchester, 
and if doubts remain on the minds 
of any, an acquaintance with its 
present condition is well calculated 
to remove them. At first, indeed, 
it might have the air of an experi- 
ment—a suitable piece of ground 
was ta be discovered—a purchase 
on reasonable terms to be effected 
—-the necessary sum of money to 
be raised in shares sufficientl 
numerous, and distributed in wi 
proportions as to annihilate the 
suspicion of private speculation and 
the desire of gain—and such regu- 
lations to be made as to secure the 
public approbation, and prevent 
the possibility of perversion and 
misuse. Yet the friends of the 
measure were not disheartened. 
A cireular, clearly and concisely 
describing the design, was issued ; 
a few friends met, a larger meet- 
ing followed ; every one saw and 
felt the desireableness of the ob- 
ject, and in a short time the affair 
was accomplished, to the utmost 
wishes of the contributors, and the 


fall satisfaetion of the public. 
Already have there been 1160 
interments, and without any 
accelerated progress of mortality, 
the average number is weekly in- 
creasing. The whole amount of 
the expense fur the land, more 
than 44 acres, with a wall nine 
feet high surrounding it, a chapel, 
a house for the officiating minister, 
a handsome entrance, a large and 
beautiful plantation, with every 
other item, was nearly included 
in the 600 shares of £10 each; so 
that the proprietors had nothing 
more to contribute; and (while 
the dissenting public are unspeak- 
ably advantaged) they are now 
receiving something in return for 
the money at first advanced. The 
complete success of the experiment 
at Manchester, renders it perfectly 
safe to say to the Dissenters in 
every large and populous town— 
select a piece of ground of good 
quality, and eligibly situated, let 
the proprietorship be divided in 
small shares, among many contri- 
butors of different denominations, 
conduct the whole on the broad 
principles of religious liberty, and 
your undertaking cannot fail, 

The Dissenters of Liverpoob 
have already followed the example 
of their brethren in Manchester ; 
and in other principal towns, they 
are inquiring and moving. 

When one considers the crowded 
and disgusting state of many of 
the church-yards, in large towns 
particularly, the forcible methods 
so often employed to render graves 
not long ago filled up, once more 
tenantable, and above all the in- 
consistency of Dissenters submit- 
ting it as a question, whether lay- 
baptism entitles to interment in 
parochial burying grounds, er whe- 
ther the service is or is not, legally 
to be read, who does not wish to 
be treed from a state of dependence 
on clerical rigour or clerical for- 
bearance? ‘his can be only by 
having our own ground, and 
choosing our own mode; and on 
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what principle of our common na- 
ture, or of our common faith, 
should we not have places for 
burying our dead, without the ne- 
cessity of going to church-yards, 
as well as places/for public wor- 
ship, without going to church? 
I am, Gentlemen, your's, &c. 

Manchester, Dec. 15, Y. Z. 

1823. 
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ON THE DUTY OF CHURCH MEM- 
BERS WITH REGARD TO PIOUS 
HEARERS. 

In addresses at the Lord's Table 

to spectators, we often hear rather 

urgent invitations to the privi- 
leges of church communion. This, 
it cannot be doubted, is perfectly 
right, attended, as these addresses 
generally are, with a statement of 
the requisite qualifications for ad- 
mission to this holy feast. It is 
probable, indeed, that in our re- 
spective religious connexions we 
do not carry the principle of invi- 
tation and encouragement suffi- 
ciently far. Many church mem- 
bers seem to have imbibed the 
notion, that no such encourage- 

ment should be personally and di- 

rectly. given; and that the first 

overture should be always and en- 
tirely on the part of the candidate. 

It must be admitted that the in- 

dividual who has been effectually 

called out of the darkness of na- 
ture into the marvellous light of 


‘the gospel, incurs no slight degree 


of culpability in standing aloof 
from the fellowship of the saints, 
and from that solemn ordinance 
which his Divine Master has ap- 
pointed as a perpetual commemo- 
ration of his dying love ; yet per- 
haps a scarcely less degree of guilt 
attaches to the conduct of those 
church-members who, observing 
the regular attendance, and the 
very serious demeanour of some 
who have long worshipped with 
them, never take any pains to as- 
certain their real characters, or, 
having come to a-satisfactory and 
pleasing conclusion on this im- 


portant subject, are never induced 
to say to them, “ Come in, ye 
blessed of the Lord, wherefore 
stand ye without.” If in refer- 
ence to any duty we are under 
obligation to exhort one another 
daily, can it possibly be a matter 
of doubt whether or not this obli- 
gation extends to all duties? Cer- 
tainly it does. Thou shalt not 
suffer sin upon thy brother, is an 
injunction as extensive as hu- 
man responsibility, and very par- 
ticularly applicable to the subject. 
of this paper. 

A church member, in exhorting 
a pious hearer to a more extended 
discharge of his religious obliga- 
tions in uniting himself to the 
Lord’s people in the order aud 
fellowship of the gospel, no* only 
performs an important dut to the 
individual himself, but a so to the 
Christian society with which he 
stands connected. He does more: 
he performs a duty with regard to 
the cause of religion in general. 
It is only by the continuance of 
Christian churches that a seed to 
serve the Lord is likely to be pre- 
served in the earth. Our vene- 
rable fathers in Christ, who for a 
long series of years have regu- 
larly filled up their seats in our 
respective places of worship, and 
at the sacred board, are, in rapid 
succession, passing away to their 
eternal reward, and to the more 
delightful society of the blessed 
above. In order, then, to fill up 
their posts, and that our churches 
may not dwindle away to annihi- 
lation, new members are. perpe- 
tually required, Besides, churches 
ought to be regarded as the appro- 
priate medium through whose ex- 
ertions is, mainly at least, to be 
accelerated that long predicted era, 
when the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord. A 
succession of new members for this 
important purpose, will therefore be 
continually necessary ; and those 
church, members who, through 
their affectionate attention to the 
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younger parts of our congrega- 
tions, are the means of adding 
new life and increased energies 
to the societies to which they be- 
long, perform a duty towards re- 
ligion in general of .no slight con- 
sequence. 

Viarorius Mercator 
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AN UNSUCCESSFUL PURSUIT. 
( To the Editors.) 


GentLemen, —Ever since the 
dawn of reason I have been ea- 
gerly pursuing an object which is 
of universal attraction, but which 
few, like myself, have been able 
to possess themselves of. I have 
often marked out the course 
which I thought could not fail to 
gratify my desire—I have steadily 
persevered ; in a little while, per- 
haps, I persuaded myself that I 
could faintly discover it in the 
distance: with the most intense 
anxiety I have hastened forward, 
approached nearer and nearer, till 
at length, with a confidence that 
would not admit of doubt, I reach- 
ed forth my hand to seize it as my 
own, when, lo! it eluded the 
grasp, and left me overwhelmed 
in confusion. After a little re- 
flection, and scarcely daring to 
entertain the idea of relinquishing 
the pursuit of such a valuable 
treasure, ingenuity snggested a 
seemingly more auspicious plan. 
Elated with the discovery, and 
fired with hope, I renewed the ar- 
duous chace, but, alas! with the 


same inglorious result: full of’ 


chagrin, and almost goaded on to 
despair, I resolved to try no more 
projects of my own, but, as the 
last effort, to have recourse to the 
counsel of friends. These I have 
consulted, the old and the young, 
the learned and the illiterate, the 
married and the single, of both 
sexes ; each one, perhaps, had his 
or her particular dogma, and all 
equally confident as to the success 
of their plan, if properly attended 
to. . Some of them, indeed, were 
too absurd to merit even a mo- 
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ment’s consideration, whilst others 
had sufficient novelty about them 
to induce an experiment. Again, 
however, after a most assiduous 
and patient trial, I have been 
doomed to disappointment ; on 
reporting to them my failure, . 
they expressed astonishment, and 
not till questioning me as to parti- 
culars did either of us discover, 
that what I was seeking, and what 
they were directing me to, were 
things totally different in their na- 
ture, though designated by the 
same appellation: thus, after con- 
siderably exhausting my mental 
and physical energies, after wast- 
ing, perhaps, the greater part of 
my life, I found that I was just as 
far from the object of my desire, 
as when I first started in the pur- 
suit, and had it not been for the 
kind assistance of a friend, more 
enlightened and amiable than any 
I had yet found, one who ap- 
peared to have drank deep into the 
spirit of Christianity, and to have 
imbibed his notions from the re- 
vealed word of God, I had yield- 
ed myself a victim to despair and 
wretchedness for ever. On hear- 
ing my tale, he told me I had been 
woefully deceived, that, in fact, 
what I was seeking is not an in- 
habitant of this world: he related 
to me his own experience in the 
same pursuit, gave me much va- 
luable advice, referred me to a 
never-failing source of information, 
and exhorted’ me to pursue with 
diligence the course there marked 
out, assuring me of success even- 
tually. This conversation, toge- 
ther with the book to which he 
had directed my attention, proved 
very salutary to my forlorn can- 
dition. He told me he sometimes 
had a glimpse of the same object, 
with the eye of faith, but that he 
did not expect to realize his fond- 
est wish till he reached the para- 
dise of God. The clouds now be- 
gan to withdraw from my mind, 
and by the light of revelation I 
was enabled to discover, at once, 
my error and my remedy. Sin 
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in all its deformity, Jesus 
in all the loveliness of his charac- 
ter, Heaven in all the perfection 
of its holiness; and the Spirit of 
God deigned to inspire a hope, 
that “ when heart and flesh fail,” 
I shall rise to a purer state of ex- 
istence, where alone that is to be 
attained which I have so long 
sought in vain—namely, perma- 
nent and substantial happiness. 
A. Z. 


_~ 


ON THE MANNER OF CONDUCT- 
ING SOCIAL  PRAYER-MEET- 
INGS, 

SociaL prayer is not only one 
of the most delightful exercises 
in which Christians can engage, 
but it brings down as much of 
heaven upon earth as their mortal 
state admits. Yet it is not enough 
that those associating therein be 
true believers, that they “ love 
one another with a pure heart 
fervently,”—that they keep “ the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace,”—that they are “ of one 
heart and of one soul ;’—the man- 
ner of transacting this important 
concern demands our serious at- 
tention; for upon this depends 
much of our comfort and edifica- 
tion, and much of that general 
initerest in this grand object which 
it is desirable to excite. 

Every thing like formality 
should be carefully avoided. By 
this is meant a constant or fre- 
quent introduction of the same 
topics, words, and phrases, and in 
the same order of arrangement. 





This wearies attention, and gives 


room to suspect that we hear not 
the offerer’s own petition, but one 
prepared to his hand: it also 
seems to imply that divine things 
have made only superficial im- 
pressions upon such as fall into 
this way ;—some might almost 
fear their total insincerity. <A 

sense of sin, and a lively 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
will usually produce sufficient 
variety, even where other qualifi- 
cations are very moderate. A 


Christian man’s own heart is his 
best prayer-book, and the study 
of it will afford him matter enough, 

Tone of voice is of much con- 
sequence. A man should 
in his nataral one, as when full of 
an important subject; whereas, 
many good Christians, when pray- 
ing publicly, can scarcely be re- 
cognized by their voice, such is the 
change: nothing is more appalling 
to hearers than monotony, or any 
unnatural modes when addressing 
the Deity. We should not éalk 
to the Supreme Being as to a 
friend, a neighbour, or a servant ; 
—nor whine, as if he had a “ dull 
cold ear” to be soothed by flattery ; 
—nor bluster and vociferate, like 
Baal’s prophet, as if he could not, 
or would not hear ;—nor utter 
our words with a freezing in- 
difference, as if careless whether 
he heard or no. If we be uncon- 
cerned, how can we hope to be 
régarded. The proper tone for 
social prayer results from the 
mingled feelings of reverential 
abasement, gratitude, confidence, 
and love; nature, when refined 
by grace, can alone suggest it. 

Simplicity is a necessary in- 
gredient in prayer, for the want of 
which nothing can atone. Ele 

ce of speech, highly-refined 
p—mat agg w Ra « phrases, 
poetical allusions, and rounded 
riods, are quite out of place 
as obnoxious intruders, use- 
less and unmeaning. In prayer 
we are beggars ; and what beggar, 
when considering his real interest, 
would not relate, extempore, his 
simple, unvarnished tale, and 
abide by the consequences: com- 
pliment, flattery, and fine words, 
would ruin his cause. In the 
Divine presence, all should appear 
in forma pauperis. What a volume 
of simple, feeling sentiments is 
contained in ‘* God be merciful to 
me a sinner !” 

Needless repetition of words or 
phrases is a common error, against 
which our Lord gives particular 
caution, because resembling the 
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worship of heathens. The name 
of God is too awfully sacred to be 
repeated without veneration, and 
the very frequent occurrence of 
oh! Lord! takes away much of 
that powerful impression which it 
should make, by giving it the ap- 
pearance of dn expletive, Barren- 
ness of sentiment, and of feeling 
will produce this; but a prayer 
had much better be exceedingly 
brief, or break off abruptly, than 
not close when ideas cease to 
flow ; we shall not be sooner heard 
for our ** much speaking.” Where 
repetition does not visibly prevail, 
a prayer may be uninteresting, 
consequently unedifying, through 
its. unreasonable length. .The an- 
cient pharisees, for a show, made 
“long prayers.” It would be un- 
wise, if not impossible, rigorously 
to limit the holy current of true 
religious feeling; but in social 
meetings, where three or four en- 
gage in singing and prayer, ad- 
dresses to the Deity, each of half 
an hour or more, however excel- 
lent in other respects, are not 
suited for the age in which we 
live, nor to the general pur- 
poses of religion; when attention 
wearies, devotion ends, and over- 
long prayers warrant suspicion 
that the person praying wishes.to 
show how much he can say more 
than others. Mudium in parvo 
should. be cur motto on all such 
occasions. The opposite extreme 
should also be carefully avoided, 
as it seems to treat the Almighty 
with indifference, and our hearers 
with neglect, when this holy em- 
ployment is carelessly hurried 
over.as a task. It seems to say, 
“ What a weariness it is!” ex- 
cluding that importunity which 
should always prevail, Suitable 
brevity, allowing several to exer- 
cise their gifts without fatiguing 
their hearers, seems desirable to 
keep up the spirit and life of such 
meetings. 

A proper selection of mater 
should be made in hese exercises, 
fone. Mae. No. 73.; ., 
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that nothing may be unseasonable, 
nothing omitted which should be 
mentioned. Many, without de- 
sign, neglect, on such occasions, 
petitions for their minister, their 
church and congregation, public 
societies, and the spread of the 
Gospel. Sometimes a missionary 
prayer-meeting has differed little 
from regular family or closet de- 
votion, where personal things oc- 
cupy a chief place. .Things should 
not be so mistimed, or misplaced, 
as tu introduee public concerns on 
every private occasion, (for in- 
stance; praying with the sick,) or 
very private affairs in public as- 
semblies. Reflection for a few 
moments before prayer would 
often rectify every impropriety 
here ; and, when practicable, time 
should be given by previously 
settling who are to pray, so as to 
avoid the perturbation often aris- 
ing from an unexpected request. 
Social prayer should never be 
made the vehicle of reproof. To 
pray for a man so as pointedly to 
rebuke him at “ the throne. of 
grace” is not only weak and ab- 
surd, but exhibits a mean, dastard- 
ly spirit unworthy of Christianity. 
It is rather praying at him than 
for him, and very contrary to the 
apostolic injunction to ‘‘ restore 
such an one in the spirit of meek- 
ness.” Should the person be pre- 
sent nothing would sooner harden 
him in wickedness than such con- 
duct ; every thing which could 
create pain or uneasiness, or give 
just offence to Christians in gene- 
ral, should be most anxiously 
avoided. A preaching manner in 
prayer seems unadvisable, except 
cautiously in the pulpit, on very 
extraordinary solemnities, Ser- 
mons are not petitions, nor does 
Jehovah need our teaching, for 
** Who can instruct him?” A co- 
pious use of Scripture language 
and phrases is not only allowable, 
but very beautiful and edifying ; 
yet here is great. danger of ex- 
tremes, and without proper cay- 
D . 
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tion much formality is likely to 
result: a suitable intermixture of 
such expressions with our own 
sentiments and language seems 
referable.’ To conduct the whole 
usiness well is a matter of some 
difficulty, requiring “ wisdom pro- 
fitable to direct ;’ but by con- 
stantly shunning whatever is ob- 
jectionable, we gradually attain to 
excellence. Envy, fastidious nicety, 
refusing to be’ satisfied, and espe- 
cially censoriousness, should for 
ever be banished ; for many, con- 
scious of inferior qualifications, are 
backward to engage through fear 
of being criticised. But when a 
friendly, charitable feeling pre- 
vails, the most timid will be en- 
couraged to cultivate their gifts by 
ice, and our societies 


vent 
ant exhibit a lovely scene of 
union, peace, and prosperity. 
W.M 


weeeetetee 


THE OLD YEAR 
IMPROVED. 





‘* The stint of Nineveh was forty days, 

Ts. change the bias uf her crooked ways : 

To some the time is large, to others 
small ; 

To some ’tis many-years ; and not at all 

To others; some an hour have, and some 

Now scarce a minute of their time to 


come : 
Thy span of life (Malfido) is thy space, 
To call for mercy and to cry for grace.” 

: QuaRLeE. 





Tue year is completed ! How con- 
siderable a portion of human life! 
How replete to many of your 
readers in painful and instructive 
events! How full of admonition, 
generally, on the vicissitudes of the 
world, the brevity of our existence, 
and the various occupations in 
which the years of men are passing 
away! Perhaps it may not be un- 
seasonable to attempt some im- 
provement of time past, by calling 
upon different classes of characters 
to retrace tlie course they have 
thus far run. 

The review of the expired year 
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reminds us, first, of the course of 
man from the cradle to the grave. 
He comes into the world a feeble, 
helpless being ; and commences as 
soon as he enters it, a course 
of dependence and affliction—of 
change and sorrow. His life is a 
race which is soon and hastily run, 
which has its commencement and 
its goal. It is swifter than a wea- 
ver’s shuttle, and knows no pause 
or rest. The first step he takes 
in this coutse of human life, is a 
step forward and downward—for- 
ward to the boundary, and down- 
ward to the grave. It is a course 
always in progression, and made 
up of those brief, and hasty, and 
inconsiderable moments which are 
thrown away by many as worth- 
less, and as if they formed no 
part of the whole sum of life. But 
brief as it is, it is chiefly occupied 
with vanity or sin. It presents 
only a succession of toils and sor- 
rows which make the unhappy 
subject wish, that his course were 
finished ere it is half ran—or else 
it is so sinned away, that the 
thought of its termination inflicts 
unutterable anguish. Numerous 
circamstances may vary the course 
of men through the gloomy valley 
of this mortal life; some of them 
affording a momentary gleam of 
pleasure, like flashes of sunshine 
through a stormy sky, but others 
heightening the gloom, and in- 
creasing the poignancy of his fears, 
like lightning in a tempestuous 
night, which only awakens the 
vision of the mariner to the de- 
struction which waits before or 
pursues him behind. Yet all these 
contribute to fill up the measure 
of his mortal existence—to wear 
away and consume his being, and 
to bring him onward to the termi- 
nation of his brief career. We 
are all borne forward as on the 
current of a vast and rapid stream ; 
—and though some are careering 
in glory, others struggling with 
advetse winds and currents, some 
amused with the landscapes: ot 
busied with their companions, and 
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others with infinite difficulty steer- 


ing their perilous course clear of 


shoals and roeks, and hardly pre- 
serving themselves and their frail 
bark from being engulfed in the 
treacherous billows; yet are all 
carried away as with a flood, and 
there 1s none abiding. The most 
observant and vigilant, as well as 
the thoughtless and the slumberer 
—all are embarked on a course in 
which there is no delay, no return. 
Onward, and. still onward all] are 
borne to the awful close; and 
whether we are mindful or not of 
the fact, we are going in the path 
which has been trodden by innu- 
merable generations before us, who 
have finished the course of their 
mortal life—and passed from the 
scenes of vanity, and toil, and af- 
fliction, which we are now for a 
little space occupying, but from 

which we are all hastily retiring. 
Then there is the course of the 
sinner, and surely this calls for a 
review, Another year of a sinful 
lite expired! Another year added 
to a sinful course! It is said in 
the volume of inspired truth, that 
men go astray from Ged even 
from the womb. So early do they 
begin a course of transgression. 
*‘ All we like sleep have gone 
astray, we have turned every one 
to his own way.” Sometimes the 
course of the sinner is but a short 
one. He is “ driven away in his 
wickedness.” In other instances 
it appears to be prosperous and 
protracted. Judgment lingers, and 
vengeance slumbers: he proceeds 
from step to step, from one ree 
to ae and after .—_ 
ness, treasures up to himself wrath 
against the day of wrath.” It isa 
deceitful course, treacherously lead- 
iuig on those who have entered it 
like a ball down a declivity— 
descending by its own weight, 
and increasing its velocity as it 
goes. From one sin the course of 
3 leads them to ano- 

ther, from, small sins to greater: 
from Sabbath breaking to. blas- 
phemy—from lying to-stealing— beasts 
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oon gluttony to drunkenness— 
from looking-on to concurrence—- 
from concurrence to co-operation 
—-from.co-operationto prime agen- 
ey, until at length their conscience 
is seared as with a hot iron, and 
they are involved in that Peng 
dous woe which the Almig ighty hes 
pronounced on those that call light 
darkness, and darkness ie 
good evil, and rt sgreth, Re 
though the course of the sinner 
should not be so rapidly and so 
obviously onward to destruction, 
and to himself may appear age 
natural, and straight forw: e 
let every one be asuredthi 
course is always and clear arly peak 
ward—to deeper shades 
dation and iniquity here—an to 
darkness, torment, and death here- 
after. God has said, “ there is a 
way that seemeth right untoaman, 
but the end thereof are the ways 
of death.” Our course thropgh 
this world may be reputable and 
pleasant—smooth and natural, and 
yet it may be the way of estrange- 
ment from God, and its issue over- 
whelm the soul with the reality 
of that Scripture—“ the way of 
transgressors is hard.” 

Again, let us turn to, view 
the course of the Christian. ‘Ano- 
ther year spent in that course, 
which will be jizished with joy, 
however its inte 
may have been beclouded with 
sorrow! And another year near- 
er to the sublime consummation ! 
Let us review the career of the 
holy follower of Jesus, What 
sort of a course is his? Some- 
times a rugged and thorny, ona: 
a varied and difficult, one. It 
the course of a pilgrim thong 
inconveniences and | priv: 
through fatigues of the » mae ad 
anxious thoughts. of rest. Jt is 
the course of the traveller h 
lands remote and, inhospit: 
over deserts fierce and waste- 
Fo across rivers pyro and 

dangerous, up mowatailis steep 
and bets tha and all these among 
aye xavening for their 
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by, and among men more sav 
tial the wild beasts of the forest, 
Or it is the course of the mariner, 
bound indeed for a heaven of 
sweet and unbroken rest, but 
across a troubled ocean, amidst 
whirlwinds and gulfs, rocks and 
shoals, lightning and tempest. 
But the Christian’s course is one 
which God has marked out for 
him, one into which divine grace 
introduces him, through which 
divine power supports him, and 
in the whole length of which the 
divine presence cheers and con- 
soles him. It is a course of" self- 
denial, of active duty, of vigilant 
self-inspection, of holy warfare 
inst spiritual enemies, of pro- 
gress in knowledge, of growth in 
, and of education for the 
ys and occupations of another 
‘course to which it is introductory, 
but which shall have no end. The 
Christian’s is a course of hope al- 
ternately struggling with fear, and 
rising into fruition, of faith sup- 
‘pressing unbelief, and giving reali- 
‘ty to things unseen, of the Spirit’s 
influence in the heart, striving 
against the flesh, and bringing his 
thoughts, affections, and desires 
into the obedience of Christ. And 
of this course, we may say as the 
exiled David did of the sojoufners 
towards Jerusalem, “ they go from 
to strength, every one of 
them in Zionappeareth beforeGod.” 
-“"'We may now advert to the 
course’ of the Christian minister ; 
“one which includes all the ordi- 
trials and vicissitudes of that 
“we have just described, and adds 
‘many that eaters and much 
ter. Is not of the course 
oF hivelings, who rest’ at ease, or 
riot in luxury—of those shepherds 
who slumber on the lap of idleness, 
or walk the flowery paths of }itera- 
“‘ture—who ier the fleece, but 
care ‘alike regatdless of the flock, 
~alid’ of the wolf, which catcheth 
“@fidiséattereth them; but of the 


bmn ‘anxious, | and laborious 
a mnt’ of Christ, who foregoes 
wearisome 
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toil, pours out earnest prayers, and 
studies fervent expostulations, sus- 
tains the contempt of the scoffing 
world, the ill-natured misrepre- 
sentations of the envious, the scorn 
of the conceited, the critical cen- 
sures of those who are wise above 
what is wrritten, and the ingrati- 
tude of a large proportion, who 
neither know the value of their 
own souls, nor the worth of his 
faithful and affectionate services. 
A minister of Christ is running’ a 
public race ; he holds a conspicu- 
ous station, and attracts many keen 
and observant eyes. Though he 
has all the common infirmities of 
human nature, he is expected to 
have many more virtues and graces 
than the private Christian. His 
failings meet with less pity, his in- 
firmities find less sympathy, his 
errors excite more severity, and 
his falls are treated with more ma- 
lice and censoriousness. Besides 
this, he is a more conspicuous 
mark for temptation. The power 
and subtilty of the enemy are more 
particularly directed against him, 
as against a leader and captain, 
and when he can be brought into 
sin, a pillar is shaken, a founda- 
tion is out of course. Yet, the 
course of the Christian minister, 
though attended with unparalleled 
and constant trials, and performed 
through difficulties and obstacles 
unknown to the private Christian, 
is one of honour and glory. He 
is immediately engaged in the ser- 
vice of the highest and the best of 
masters. When he has done his 
work, he shall receive his reward. 
He is not labouring, like’ other 
men, in works that, however du- 
rable, will inevitably decay, and 
be forgotten, nor for purposes that 
are vain and transient, nor to fur- 
nish amusement for the destruc- 
tive hand of time, nor to-supply 
fuel for the conflagration of the 
last day ; but he is watching: for 
souls, for souls immortal;*as one 
that' must give account. How 
large’ a portion, not only ofthe 
last year, but‘of all the yearsiof 
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his ministerial course, has been 
spent in works, the worth of which 
no mind can estimate, and the dus 
ration of which no time can limit. 
He is animated, in the blessed 
course, hy the assurance, that he 
who turneth many to righteous- 
ness shall shine as the stars, for 
ever and ever. “ John fulfilled 
his course, saying, repent, and be 
baptized,” and Christ finished the 
work'the Father gave him to do; 
all the holy apostles were workers 
together with him, and counted 
not their lives dear unto them- 
selves, that they might finish their 
course with joy, be all who have 
been accounted faithful, by the 
great Head of the church, and by 
him been put into the ministry, 
shall find, that he who winneth 
souls is wise, and that, in the.day 
which will try'every man’s work, 
of what sort it is, they shall not 
lose their reward. 


The end of the year reminds” 


all the characters whose course I 
have sketched, of the end—the 
certain end—and I may add this 
end is sometimes unexpected and 
sudden. Many, of all classes, 
have ended their course befure the 
end of the year, who expected to 
see many years.* Man fleeth as a 
shadow, and continueth not—the 
wicked is driven away in his wick- 
edness, the righteous is taken from 
the evil to come, the minister is 
appointed to make a short work in 
righteousness. - Many are cut 
down as a flower'before it is full 
blown, ‘or when the bud has but 
just appeared, and some just.see 
the spring time or the summer of 
life, and then fade in all their pro- 
mise or in all their strength; 
while others, after a long day of 
vain and unprofitable glory, wi- 
ther on a dry and leafless stalk. 
Some, too, of the flowers of grace 
are transplanted as soon as they 
spring forth—some bloom in a 
wilderness, and “ waste their 
Sweetness on the desert air.” Of 
some it may be said, they charmed 
every eye and cheered every sense, 
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but while we looked on them, 
and were hoping that they would 
loug continue in the Lord’s garden 
to blossom like the rose, and shed 
a diffusive fragrance, they “ spark- 
led, were exhaled, and went to hea- 
ven.” So are we cut down as the ten- 
der grass—young Men, young Sin- 
ners, young Christians, and young 
Ministers. Over the young man we 
are ready to express our sorrow 
for youth and vigour. tallen—over 
the’ young Christian our regrets 
for excellence and worth taken 
away—over the young Minister 
we are constrained to mourn for 
usefulness so soon interrupted, and 
a course which promised to benefit 
many so s00n finished—but over 
the Sinner, cut down in the er- 
ror of his. ways, we cry out, 
“« O that thou hadst known, even 
thou, in this thy day, the things 
that belong to thy peace—but now 
they are hidden from thine eyes.” 
ANNuvs. 
ON THE FORMATION OF/A 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 

(To the Editors.) 
GentTLemen;—The. formation of 
a Christian Church in a town or 
village where the Gospel has been 
introduced, where there is a con- 
gregation collected that is likely 
to be permanent, where the word 
has been useful to souls, and 
where there are a few who ap- 
pear to be proper persons to unite 
in church fellowship, is altogether 
very pleasing. 

It) must,. however, be a matter 
of great importance, that’ such a 
society should be commenced in a 
judicious and scriptural manner. 

Perhaps one of your number, 
or one of your correspondents, 
will favour your readers with a 
brief and clear statement of the 
proceedings which should take 
place on such an occasion. It is 
a subject, I conceive, peculiarly 
becoming the pages of the Con- 
gregational Magazine ; and a suit- 
able directory may be of consider- 
able use, Servos. 
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POETRY. 


Dewseeresseees 


(To the Editors.) 


GENTLEM®N,—The following antiquated poem is from the pen of the excellent 
Tho mas Toller, who was a puritan vicar of Sheffield, in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. The Rev. J. Hunter bas preserved it, in his elegant History of 
Haliamshire, which being an expensive work, and of Jocal interest, is not likely to 
be read by many persons out of Sheffield, or its vicinity.. I have, therefore, trans- 
cribed it, and shall fee) happy to see it inserted ip your valuable miscellany. 


J.B. 
THE PERPETUAL SACRIFICE. 
1. If any in distresse desire to gather 
Trewe comforte, let him seeke it of Our Father : 
2. For:wee of hope and helpe are all bereaven, — 
Except thou ayde us, Lorde, which art in Heaven : 
3. For thou doest ayde us, therefore, for the same 
We prayse thee, singing hallowed bee thi name. 
4. Of all our miseries caste up the summe ; 
Shewe us the joyes, and let thi kingdom come. 
5. Thou doest dispose of us even from our birth ; 
What can we wishe— thi will be done in earthe, 
6. Thine is the éarth; as are the planetts seaven, 
Thi name be blessed heere, as it is in Heaven. 
7. Nothing is ours, eyther to use or paye, 
But what thou gevest, Lord ; Give us this daye 
8. Wherewith to cloath us, wherwith to feede ; 
. For without thee we wante our daylie breade. 
9. But wante no faults, no daye without sinne passes ; 
Pardon us good Lorde, and forgeve us our trespasses. 
10. No man from synning free did ever lyve ; 
Forgeve us, Lord, our synnes, as we forgeve 
1]. If we fo net one another, thou disdaynist us: 
We n ther that trespasse against us. 
12. Forgive us what is paste, a newe path treade us : 
Direct us alwayes in thi faith, and leade us 
13. As thine own people, and thi chosen nacion, 
Into,all trewth ; but not into temptacion. 
14. Thou that of all good graces art the gever, 
Suffer us not to wander, but us delyver 
15. Us from the daungers of the worlde, the fleshe, 
and the Devill, 
So shalt thou free all us from all evill. 


16. To these petycions let all church and leymen, 
With one consent of harte and voyce, saye to it Amen. 


wht Beteweese 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 
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The Imitation of Christ ; in Three 
Books. By Thomas a Kempis. 
Translated from the Latin, by 
John Payne. With an Introduc- 
tory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, 
D.D. 12mo. 3s.6d. Glasgow, 
Chalmers and Collins. 1822. 


It is a strange thing that the au- 
thorship of this popular composition 
should remain an unsettled ques- 
tion to this day. By some it has 
been, apparently on very slender 
grounds, attributed to the cele- 
brated Gersen ; and the Abbé Val- 
lart, in an edition published by 
him in 1758, endeavoured to prove 
that it was the production of an 
ecclesiastic of a nearly similar 
name, Jean Gersen, Abbot of Ver- 
ceil, a Benedictine monk, who 
lived in the thirteenth century, the 
friend of St. Francis d’Assisi, and 
the spiritual director of St. An- 
tony, of Padua. He rested his 
opinion on the fact, that this name 
had been found. in several manu- 
scripts, and that, in one of great 
antiquity, it was repeated five 
times. These arguments do not 
appear to have been thought satis- 
factory ; the less so, as it is by no 
means ascertained that Gersen was 

thing more than an imaginary 
author. If, however, Vallart be 
correct, in asserting that a transla- 
tion of the de Imitatione was in ex- 
istence before 1380, this cireum- 
stance must be fatal to the claims 
of 4 Kempis, whether those of 
Gersen be well or ill founded. In 
the preceding century, the cuntro- 
versy on this subject had been 
carried to great lengths. ‘Dom 
Tarisse, the principal of the Bene- 
dictines of St. Maur, had prepared 
an edition of the work in question, 
in which he ascribed it, on the 
authority of four ancient manu- 
scripts, preserved at Rome, to 
Gersen. Cardinal Richelieu em- 


ployed Naudé, a Frenehman of 
literary celebrity, then residing at 
Rome, to examine the manuscripts, 
and he stated his conviction, that 
the signature which appeared on 
their title was in a hand-writing 
more recent than the rest of the 
work. Naude, at the same time, 
assigned other reasons for his ge- 
neral conclusion that Gersen was 
not the author. This paper can:e 
into the hands of Fronteau, a ca- 
non of St. Genevieve, who imme- 
diately published an edition of the 
disputed treatise, under the name 
of 4 Kempis, and triumphantly 
cited, in his favour, the testimony 
of Naudé. This seems to have 
put the Benedictines into a tower- 
ing passion ; they drew their pens 
forthwith, and the unfortunate ex- 
aminant was overwhelmed with 
charges of bad faith, forgery, and 
iat, Naudé carried the affair 
into the courts of law, and after 
the business had furnished infinite 
amusement to the bar and bench, 
it was decreed, in due form, and 
with all possible gravity, that the 
work should thereafter be printed 
only under the name of Thomas 4 
Kempis. 

It would have been an improve- 
ment, in the edition before us, if a 
sketch of the history of the ori- 
ginal had been given, including 
the detail which we have here 
given from a different quarter. It 
ought also to have contained a 
more ample life of the reputed au- 
thor, than the brief statement 
drawn up by Walter Harte. With 
these slight exceptions, the book 
is excellently got up; it contains 
the eloquent essay, by Dr. Chal- 
mers, the introduction by Payne, 
the translator, and the following 
memoir of Thomas a Kempis. 


* AN that I have been able to learn, 
in Germany, upon good authority, con- 
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cerning Thomas a Kempis, is as follows : 
he was born at Kempis, or Kempen, a 
small walled town, in the Duchy of 
Cleves, and diocese of Cologn. - His fa- 
mily name was Hamerlcin, which signi- 
fies, in the German language, ‘a little 
hammer.’ We find also, that his parents 
were named John and Gertrude Hamer- 
lein, He lived chiefly in the monastery of 
Mount St. Agnes, where his effigy, to- 
gether with a prospect of the monastery, 
was engraven, on a plate of copper, that 
lies over his body. The said monastery is 
now called Bergh-Clooster; or, as we 
might say, in English, Hill-Cloyster : 
many strangers, in their travels, visit it. 

** Kempis was certainly one of the 
best and greatest men since the primitive 
axes. His book.‘ Of the Imitation of 
Christ,’ has seen near forty editions, in 
the original Latin, and above sixty trans- 
lations have been made from it into mo- 
dern languages. 

** Our author died August 8, 1471, 
aged ninety-two years. He had no mani- 
fest infirmiries of old age, and retained 
his eye-sight perfect to the last. 

‘© In the engraving on copper, above- 
mentioned, and lying over his grave, is 
represented, a person respectfully pre- 
senting to him a label, on which is writ- 
ten, a verse to this effect : 

* O! where is peace? for thou its paths 
hast trod.’ 

*¢ To which Kempis returns another 
label, inscribed as follows : 

* In poverty, retirement, and with God.’ 

“ He was a canon regular of Au- 
gustines, and sub-prior of Mount St. 
Agnes’ Monastery. He composed his 
treatise, ‘ Of the Imitation of Christ,’ in 
the sixty-first Ja of his age, as appears 
from a note of his own writing, in the li- 
brary of his convent.” 

_If we are to take implicitly the 
assurance of the editor of the ori- 
ginal, as published by Barbou, in 
1788, this work is to be held in 
equal, or nearly equal, reverence 
with the sacred volume itself. In 
support of this sagacious and dis- 
criminating criticism, he cites the 
authorities of Pius V., St. Charles 
Borromeo, St. Philip Neri, - St. 
Francis de Sales, St. Ignatius Loyo- 
la, and the Emperor of Morocco! 
who had this treatise, as he 


Eta informs us, translated into 
u 


rkish, and gave it a decided 
preference to all the productions 
of the Mohammedan doctors, Ex- 
travagance like this defeats its 


own purpose, and, instead of at- 
tracting, repels. The pious Au- 
gustinian was much more perfect 
as an ascetic than as a writer, and 
his sentiments are far more edify~ 
ing, than his composition is re- 
fined, or correct. _ His Latin style 
is disfigured by barbarisms, and 
by puerile antitheses, which dis- 
appear in the very excellent ver- 
sion before us. In fact, Mr. Payne 
seems to have executed his task 
con amore, and by judicious re- 
trenchments, leaving out occa- 
sionally a redundant clause, or an 
overwrought phrase, has much im- 
proved the effect and character-of 
the whole. In its present state, it 
forms a very interesting volume, 
and will, we have no doubt, 
through the recommendation of 
Dr. Chalmers, experience a revival 
of its popularity. The fourth 
book, de Sacramento, is entirely, 
and advantageously left out; it 
contains much that is excellent, 
and impressive, but it is, of course, 
tinctured with the peculiarities of 
the writer's creed, and describes 
the Redeemer as contained whole 
(integer) under the appearances 
of bread and wine, and as eaten 
by the communicant, without being 
consumed, It has, too, something 
of that bad taste, which, in a less 
offensive form, is occasionally met 
with in the other books, but which, 
consisting chiefly in the recurrence 
of similar sounds, words, and 
phrases, is not obvious in the trans- 
lation. . On the substantial merits 
of the whole work, as here  pre- 
sented to the English reader, Dr. 
Chalmers gives the following opi- 
nion. 

“We like not that author to be 
violently alleged against, who expounds, 
and expounds truly, the amount of 
Christian holiness, Costes he says not 
enough, it is thought, of the warrants 
and securities that are provided in the 
Gospel for Christian hope. We think, 
that to shed a luminousness over one 
portion of the divine testimony, is to re- 
flect, at least, if not immediately to 
shed, a light on all the other portions of 
it. The doctrine of our acceptance,. by 


















faith in the merits and propitiation of 
Christ, is worthy of many a treatise, and 
many are the precious treatises upon it 
which have been offered to the world. But 
the doctrine of regeneration by the Spirit 
of Christ, equally demands the homage of 
a separate lucubration—which may pro- 
ceed on the truth of the former, aud, by 
the incidental zecognition of it, when it 
comes naturally in the way of the au- 
thor’s attention, marks the soundness 
and the settlement of his mind there- 
upon, more decisively than by the dog- 
matic, and ostentatious, and often mis- 

laced asseverations of an ultra ortho- 
doxy. And the clearer revelation to the 
eye of faith of one article, will never 
darken or diminish, but will, in fact, 
throw back the light of an augmented 
evidence on every other article. Like 
any object that is made up of parts, 
which we have frequently looked to in 
their connection, and as making up a 
whole—the more distinctly one part of it 
is made manifest, the more forcibly will 
all the other parts of it be suggested to 
the mind. And thus it is, that when 
pressing home the necessity. of one’s own 
holiness, as his indispensable preparation 
for heaven, we do not dissever his mind 
from the atonement of Christ, but ia 
reality do we fasten it more closely than 
ever on the necessity of another’s righ- 
teousness, as his indispensable plea for 
heaven. 

*¢ Such we apprehend to be the genuine 
influence of a treatise that is now sub- 
mitted anew to the Christian public. It 
certainly does not abound in formal and 
direct avowals of the righteousness which 
is by faith, and on this account we have 
heard it excepted against. But we know 
of no reading that is more powerfully 
calculated to shut us up unto the faith 
—none more fitted to deepen and to 
strengthen the basis of a sinner’s hu- 
mility, and so reconcile him to the doc- 
trine of salvation in a)l its parts, by 
grace alone—none that, by exhibiting 
the height and perfection of Christian 
attainments, can better serve the end of 
prostrating the inquirer into the veriest 
depths of self-abasement, when, on-the 
humbling comparison of what he is, with 
what he ought to be, he is touched and 
penetrated 4 a sense of his manifold de- 
ficiencies. It is on this account that the 
author of such a work may, instrumen- 
tally speaking, do the office of a school- 
master to bring us unto Christ: nor do 
we know at what other time it is, ¢han 
when eyeing ftom afar the lofty track of 
spiritual and seraphic piety which is here 
delineated, that we more feel our need 
of the great High Priest, or that his 
peace-spéaking blood and his perfect 
righteousness are more prized by us.” 
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While we are quite willing to 
express our general acquiescence 
in this criticism, we must be per- 
mitted to attach a higher impor- 
tance to an explicit recognition of 
the foundation-truths of the Gos- 
pel, and a stronger doubt of the 
expediency of insulated views of 
Christian doctrine. While it is 
true that without holiness no man 
can see the Lord, and while we 
are commanded to crucify the 
flesh, and to mortify the deeds of 
the body, it is also true that with- 
out adequate motive and prepara- 
tion we shall be unable to obey 
the injunction, and that nothing 
can supply those motives but a 
cordial and prevailing belief of the 
great verities concerning the sacri- - 
fice and righteousness of Christ. 
Still, after every deduction has 
been made, the “ Imitation of 
Christ,” will be held in high 
esteem by all who love the Re-« 
deemer and desire to devote them- 
selves, in body, soul, and spirit, 
to his work and service. Sir John 
Hawkins, in his Life of Dr. John« 
son, states of that great man, that 
having taken up the treatise of a 
Kempis, he soon “ laid it aside, 
saying that the main design of it 
was to promote monastic piety, 
and inculcate ecclesiastical obe- 
dience.” It is clear that he had 
‘* laid it aside” before he had made 
himself master of its contents ; he 
might, indeed, soon find that it 
was too severe in its requisitions 
to gratify the inclinations of one 
whose principal delights were 
those which result from inter- 
course with the world, the pur 
suits of literature, and the exer- 
cise of intellectual superiority. 
The following observations on 
“ solitude and silence,” would 
hardly be acceptable to the man 
who fled to crowds for refuge 
from the bitterness of reflexion 
and the rebukes of conscience ; 
and who preferred to the retire- 
ment of his closet and his study, 
ae conversazzione, and the club. 
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«¢ Appropriate a convenient part of 
time to retirement and se!f-converse, and 
uently meditate on the wonderful 
love of God in the redemption of man. 
Reject all studies that are merely curious ; 
and read only what will rather penetrate the 
heart with ile compunction, than exer- 
cise the brain with useless speculations. 
‘¢ If thou canst refrain from unneces- 
sary conversation and idle visits, and 
suppress the desire of ‘ hearing and 
telling some new thing ;’ thou wilt find 
not only abundant leisure, but con- 
venient opportunity for holy and useful 
meditation. The most eminent saints, 
where Providence has permitted it, have 
shunned all intercourse with men, and 
ehosen to live wholly to God in retire- 
ment and solitude. 
*¢ It is the declaration of Seneca, that 
* as often as he mingled in the company 
of men, he came out of it less a man 
than he went in;’ and to the truth of 
this, our own experience, after much 
free conversation, bears testimony; for 
it is much easier to keep concealed at 
home, than to preserve ourselves from 
sin abroad; he, therefore, that presseth 
forward to the perfection of the internal 
and spiritual life, must, with Jesus, 
‘ with himself from the multitude.’ 
“*No man can safely go abroad, that 
does not love to stay at home; no man 
ean safely speak, that does not willingly 
hold his tongue; no man can safely 
, that would not cheerfully become 
subject; no man can safely command 
that has not truly learned to obey; and 
no man can safely rejoice, but he that 
has the testimony of a good conscience. 
* O that man would never seek after 
transitory joy, would never busy himself 
with the trifling affairs of a perishing 
world; how pure a conscience might he 
maintain ! that he could divorce his 
spirit from all. vain solicitude ; and de- 
it to the contemplation of God 
and truths of salvation, place all his 
confidence in the divine mercy; in what 
te enemy and peace would he 
soul! 


*¢ No man is worthy of heavenly con- 
solation, unless he hath been sa rd 
exercised in holy compunction. If thou 
desirest true compunction, enter into 
thy closet, and, excluding the tumults of 
the world, according to the advice of the 
Psalmist, ‘ commune with thy heart, 
and be still,’ that thou mayest feel regret 
and horror for sin. Thou wilt find in 
the closet, that which thou often losest 
abroad. The closet leng continued in, 
becomes delightful; but, when seldom 
visited, it is beheld with reluctance, 

, and disgust. If, in the be- 

thy conversion, thou canst 

eep to it, and cultivate the ad- 
vantages it is capable of yielding, it will 








be ever after desirable as a béloved 
friend, and become the seat of true con- 
solation. gu?’ 

*¢ In solitude and silence the holy soul 
advances with speedy steps, and learns 
the hidden truths of the oracles of God. 
There she finds the fountain of tears, in 
which she bathes and purifies herself 
every night: there she rises to a more 
intimate union with her Creator, in pro- 
portion as she leaves the darkness, im- 
purity, and tumult of the world. To 
him who withdraws himself from his 
friends and acquaintance to seek after 
God, will God draw near with his holy 
angels.” 


A book which has been read 
for centuries with interest and 
edification, must have strong claims 
on public attention, and those 
claims are unquestionably increased 
by the judicious manner in which 
this edition is got up. 
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An Account of the Captivity and 
Escape of Captain Robert Knox, 
who was treacherously detained, 
nearly Twenty Years, in the 
Kingdom of Candy. Re- 
lished, with Preface and Notes, 
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(Concluded from page 646.) 


Sucn is the moral field which the 
Missionaries of England and Ame- 
rica are endeavouring to plant 
with the peaceable fruits of righte- 
ousness ; and, in the midst of many 
discouragements, they have met 
with much support, and with 
satisfactory indications of ultimate 
success. It has been no trifling 
object gained, to secure an un- 
disturbed residence in a quarter, 
which was fenced and -fortified 
against the entrance of the Gospel 
by so many political prejudices, 
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and national superstitions. The 
local authorities looked with a jea- 
lous and lowering aspect on the 
first Evangelists; they had been 
taught to cherish harsh feelings 
towards those men, and to hold 
their errand in derision and dis- 
like. It was thought that the vo- 
taries of Bramha would rise in 
arms at the suspicion that a new 
religion was to be forced upon 
them; that a spirit of alienation 
and insurgency would be infused 
into the native population, and 
that our Indian empire would be 
shaken to its foundation at the 
first step of a missionary on the 
shores of Hindostan. Amid such 
feelings as these, the difficulties 
which at all times surround the 
establishment of missions were 
inconceivably multiplied, and it 
was a remarkable interference of 
Providence that brought to Eng- 
land at a critical juncture, a gen- 
tleman of high official character, 
admirably qualified by his wisdom 
and right feeling, to direct the coun- 
sels of the evangelical well-wishers 
of India into a right train. 

‘In the year 1809, the Honourable Sir 
Alexander Johnston, the Chief Justice of 
the Island of Ceylon, paid a visit to 
England, for the purpose of securing to 
the various descriptions of natives, 
within the jurisdiction of his Court, the 
British birth-right of trial by Jury. 
This benevolent Judge, whose name will 
be handed down to posterity, as the 
giver of this privilege to the Ceylonese, 
was also desirous of bringing that inte- 
resting people more fully under the in- 
fluence of the principles of our holy re- 
ligion. Christianity had for ages, in 
some form or other, been the religion of 
a part of the Ceylonese; but by the 
political changes to which their island 
had been subject, owing to the European 
wars, most of their religious institutions 
had fallen into disuse and decay ; and at 
that time, little else but a Christianity 
extremely and inconceivably nominal 
could be found. Excepting among the 
Roman Catholics, who were furnished 
with subordinate objects of hope, and 
fear, and worship; there were very few 
even of those who called themselves 
Christians, but were open idolators— 
thousands of them worshippers of that 
evil and malignant spirit, termed in 
Scripture ‘ the Devil, and Satan’—and 
mapy ayowedly Capoas, or priests in at- 
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tendance at his demon shrine and ser- 
vice. 

*¢« During his stay in England, these 
unwelcome facts naturally became the 
theme of conversation between the Chief 
Justice and his friend, Mr. Wilberforce ; 
the honour of whose name the author is 
peculiarly happy to be able to asso- 
ciate with the history of the commence- 
ment of this mission. The same Cause 
which has added unperishable glories to 
that honourable name, brought Mr. Wil- 
herforce into acquaintance with Doctor 


Coke, and our Missionary labours amo 
the enslaved Africans. Doctor Coke hi 
the gratification to enjoy the intimate 


friendship of Mr. Wilberforce to the end 
of his days; and it was in consequence 
of the honourable mention made by Mr. 
Wilberforce, of the Missionary system 
of the Wesleyan Methodists, that the 
Chief Justice desired to see a mission 
undertaken by that Society to the im- 
portant island, over whose best interests 
he had been accustomed to watch with so 
much lively concern.”’—pp. 13—15. 

Mr. Wilberforce communicated 
these circumstances to Dr. Adam 
Clarke, by whom they were laid 
before the Methodist Conference, 
but difficulties occurred to prevent 
an immediate prosecution of the 
plan suggested. Dr. Coke, one 
of Mr. Wesley’s coadjutors, who 
had long been actively engaged in 
the cause of missions, and anxious~ 
ly awaiting some favourable op- 
portunity for obtaining a footing 
in our Indian territories, eagerly 
availed himself of this opening, 
and, steadily directing his efforts 
to this object, at length embarked 
for Bombay in December 1813, in 
company with six missionaries, 
four of whom were in the Lady 
Melville, and two, Messrs. Har- 
vard and Clough, with the Dr., 
in the Cabalva, Jonathan Birch, 
Esq., commander. Dr. Coke, with 
much zeal and kind-heartedness, 
seems to have been but little of 
a man of business, though he took 
exclusively upon himself the whole 
direction and management of the 
proceedings. Instead of taking 
the counsel of such as were more 
conversant with the details of life 
in Hindostan, an expensive outfit 
was made up of articles altogether 
unsuitable to the climate. So far, 
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moreover, was the Dr. from con- 
templating the contingency of his 
own death on the voyage, and 
so completely does he seem to 
have considered himself as the 
prime mover of the enterprize, 
that, when his dissolution actually 
took place, the missionaries were 
left without money or credit, and 
but for the uncommon kindness of 
Captain Birch, and the christian 
liberality of Mr. Money, would 
have been turned adrift in a fo- 
reign land, without even the means 
of subsistence. In fact, the well- 
being of the mission, under God, 
seems to have depended on the 
sagacity of Messrs. Harvard and 
Clough, who conducted themselves 
with perfect discretion and fore- 
cast, while the worthy passengers 
of the Lady Melville were com- 
forting themselves with a scrap of 
waste-paper, under the notion that 
it “ would enable them to draw 
on England to any amount !"— 
They were soon undeceived,. and 
after eating a hearty breakfast at a 
tavern, were confounded by find- 
ing themselves “ actually without 
the means of paying for their first 
meal in India !” 

*¢ Mr. Clough and myself,’’ writes Mr. 
Harvard, ‘‘ then communicated to our 
companions the measures we had taken 
subsequent to the death of Doctor Coke ; 
and furnished them with a copy of the 
letter we had given to Captain Birch, 
with his reply to it. They cordially ap- 

wy of our conduct. As Captain 

rch had presented me with a letter of 
introduction to Mr. Money, it was pro- 
posed that I should wait upon that gen- 
tleman, and avail myself of that oppor- 
tunity to state our circumstances, and 
request hsm to assist us in our extremity. 
‘Tremblingly alive to the peculiarity of 
our situation, we united in earnest sup- 
plication to God, in whose hands are 
the hearts of men, beseeching him to 
open our way, and to direct usin our 
difficulties. 1 was about to leave the 
tavern on foot, as we had come to it ; 


orbes and Co. in the Benbey Square. 
Mr. Money had not yet come to the 
Office, but was.expected in half an hour ; 





















































and I was shown into an apartment, to 
wait his arrival. As soon as I had taken 
my seat, the peculiarity of my intended 
application -strack my view. I was 
about to request a commercial gentleman, 
to whom we were all entire strangers, 
to become our agent, without any com- 
munication from a correspondent in 
England; and to advance us money, 
with no other security than our assur- 
ance that it should be repaid. Losing 
sight for the moment of our recommen- 
datory letters, the absence of a letter of 
eredit seemed to render the suctess of 
my application impossible; and [ anti- 
cipated a refusal, with a smile at our 
simplicity, in hoping for such an accom- 
modation, without more adequate se- 
curity. I endeavoured, however, to dis- 
miss these distressing thoughts, and 
lifted up my heart to God. I pre- 
sently heard the sound of footsteps; 
and my feelings were in a state of con- 
flict which it would be difficult to de- 
scribe. When Mr. Money entered the 
room, his appearymce at once relieved 
me from my anxiety. Looking with 
much kindness, he enquired if my name 
was Harvard? and requested me to sit 
down, saying he was glad to see me. 
Ltook out my pocket-book, to present 
Captain Birch’s note of introduction ; 
when he said, ‘ Mr. Harvard, I am per- 
fectly acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of your situation. Your excel- 
lent Captain has been to breakfast with 
me this morning: he has given me every 
necessary inforimation; and I shall be 
very happy to advance you any money 
on the credit of your society at home.’ 
My feelings, as may he easily supposed, 
were at that moment unutterable. The 
disinterested kindness of Captain Birch, 
in having so early entered ipso our 
affairs, and the noble generosity of Mr. 
Money, in more than anticipating my 
request, filléd me with an admiration and 
esteem for those geatlemen, which ren- 
dered me unable to express my gratitude 
in any suitable terms.’’—pp. 113—115. 


Mr. Harvard was introduced 
by Captain Birch to the Governor, 
Sir Evan Nepean, who gave them 
a most courteous reception, and 
assigned to them for their resi- 
dence a wing of his own country- 
seat. In June the missionaries, 
with the exception of Mr. Har- 
vard, and his wife, whose situa- 
tion rendered the voyage inexpe- 
dient, embarked for Ceylon. 

The arrangements and the prin- 
cipal events connected with the 
mission are so fully known to the 


public through the official chan- 
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nels, that we shall not attempt to 
follow these worthy men in their 
various movements, but give an 
extract or two from the valuable 
miscellaneous matter collected by 
Mr. Harvard. His account of 
that interesting people, the Per- 
sees, legitimate descendants of the 
ancient Persian fire- worshippers, is 
exceedingly interesting. 


‘*The Persees, a numerous and re- 
spectable class of the natives of Bombay, 
were driven from Persia, the land of 
their forefathers, by a sanguinary Maho- 
medan persecution, or conquest. They 
possess a great portion of wealth and 
intellect, and consequently possess con- 
siderable influence. They pay religious 
worship to fire and water, by which 
they pretend the Supreme Being is repre- 
sented, A few among them, it is said, 
have attained to great abstraction of 
mind, and superiority over the natural 
passions. They have a regular priest- 
hood, and a species of patriarchal go- 
vernment among themselves. They avow 
their subjection to the laws of the Presi- 
dency ; but they have also laws of their 
own, to which they all submit; and 
punishments are inflicted in private, for 
those offences which are not cognizable 
by the common law. 

** They keep regular seasons of prayer. 
At the rising and setting of the sun 
they publicly worship the orb of day. 
The sea-shore of the Esplanade near the 
Fort of Bombay, at those . seasons, is 
crowded with bowing and prostrate 
Persees ; the more religious among them 
seek a retired spot, where they may per- 
form their ceremonies unseen and unin- 
terrupted. I have frequently observed 
the man who had the cliarge of our gar- 
den, standing by the side of the well-- 
by a vessel of water--or exposed te the 
rain—repeating his prayers aloud ; when 
he always untied the girdle which fas- 
tened his dress. His devotions did not, 
however, wholly engross bis attention. 
If any of the workmen had omitted to 
obey his orders, or any thing struck his 
recollection, as nec to be done, he 
would, in the midst of his prayers, 
vociferate to the workmen; and when 
the matter was arranged, return to his 
unfinished prayers. in answer to my 
enquiries, he informed me, that ‘ their 
religion allowed them to speak to any 
one during prayer, provided they did not 
open their mouth, so as to separate the 
upper and lower teeth; and though he 
was often obliged to be angry with the 
men for their neglect of duty, yet when 
at prayer he always kept his teeth closed.’ 
This may be a tradition of the common 


people only. 
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‘¢ The Persees have a very great reve- 
rence for fire, by the side of which they 
perform their devotions in their houses. 
No inducement will prevail on servants 
of this class to carry fire; and neither 
persuasions or threats will induce them 
to extinguish the sacred element, though 
it be only to put out alamp. Europeans 
generally have gauze hung round their 
beds, called musquito curtains, as a de- 
fence from those venomous little insects. 
The inside of the curtain having been 
well beaten out by a towel, the servant 
secures the bed-clothes after the master 
is in bed, to prevent the musquitos from 
entering ; otherwise sleep would be im- 
possible. At the Governor’s house, 
shortly after our arrival, two of our 
party had retired to rest, and had not 
put out the lamp, which, not being aware 
of his religious aversion, they desired the 
servant todo. The boy told them, ‘ he 
could not extinguish his god; but that 
he would call a servant of another caste 
to doit.’ To prevent any further diffi- 
culty, one of them rose, and put out the 
lamp himself.””—pp. 190—192. 

Amid the luxurious enjoyments 
and ostentatious habits, in which 
the Europeans are too apt to in- 
dulge themselves while resident in 
India, infidelity will of course find 
a ready reception, and its influence 
on the natives cannot fail to be 
extensively injurious. An instance 
strikingly in point occurred within 
Mr. Harvard’s own experience. 

‘« During an illness with. which I was 
afflicted while at Bombay, I was attended 
by a Gentoo physician, possessed of much 
intelligence, and evidently, in many re-~ 
spects, a very superior man. I occa- 
sionally drew him into conversation on 
religious topics; but, unhappily, was 
not the first Englishman with whom he 
had conversed on the subject of Chris- 
tianity ; and he had his opinion 
from his first impressions. Looking me 
stedfastly in the face, one day, he re- 

ied to some of my remarks,—‘ All 

glishmen not s like you, Sir, 
about this matter--I was know oue gen- 
tleman--Mr. Z.—he say, Christian reli- 
gion all lies—nonsense--and he call Mr. 
A. fool--silly--because he make prayer 
at Christian church.’ ’’- -p. 212. 

Mr. Harvard’s constitution at 
length gave way under repeated 
attacks of disease, and. in Febru- 
ary, 1819, he sailed for England, 
which he reached in July, with 
broken health, but the happy con- 
viction that he had sacrificed it 
in the best of causes. 
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*¢ Though I returned,” he writes, “‘ to 
my own coun with a constitution 
shattered, and the prospect of « prema- 
ture ve; yet, calmly reviewing all 
the way which the Lord. hath led me, I 
reckon that the trials and sufferings | 
have endured, are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the comforts 1 enjoyed, and 
the prospects by which my soul was ani- 
mated in the Missionary cause. With a 
deep conviction of my insufficiency for a 
work so arduous, | count it the highest 
honour of my life that I was permitted 
to embark in it. Neither discourage- 
ment, disaffection, nor disgust, occa- 
sioned my return. Nothing but a con- 
vietion that my life could (bumanly 
speaking,) be preserved by no other 
measure, induced me to abandon my 


** A missionary spirit, I trust, still ani- 
mates my bosom; and, were my bodily 
strength restored, | would gladly embark 
again in the same glorious undertaking ; 
in which case I would prefer the island 
of Ceylon to any other field of missionary 
labour of which I have any knowledge. 
But bereft of that strength, I would 
animate my Christian brethren, of every 
denomination, who are able to sustain 
the labour, to go forth to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty.—To those who 
are .engaged in preaching amorg the 
heathen the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
and to the promoters and conductors of 
Christian Missions in general, I address 
the animating exhortation of the Apostle, 
Be ye stedfast, unmoveable, always abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord ; forasmuch as 
ye know that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord !”— pp. 323, 324. 


Such a work as the present is 
the best answer to the miserable 
insayings of the Abbé Dubois, 

t demonstrates unanswerably that 
there is not only a mighty machi- 
nery employed, but that it is be- 
ginning to do its work, Priests of 
Paganism are giving up their de- 
lusions ; in Ceylon they are casting 
away the yellow robe, in Hindos- 
tan oy are rejecting the privi- 
leges of caste. The prejudices of 
the people are yielding; the ad- 
vantages of education are felt, and 
the young are receiving that in- 
struction of which it is the specific 
character to make wise unto salva- 
tion. We have shown by the length 
of our critique that we think high- 
ly of Mr. Harvard's volume, and 
we are persuaded that such of our 
readers as may purchase it upon 
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our recommendation will not be 
disappointed. 

The account of Captain Knox’s 
captivity and escape is extracted 
from the larger work published 
by that gentleman, and contains so 
much of it as relates to his personal 
adventures. It is a most interest- 
ing narrative, though we much 
regret that the editor, Mr. Har- 
vard, did not republish the whole 
with a preface and notes, containing 
such additions as his own accurate 
and extensive knowledge would 
have enabled him to supply. Such 
a republication is-still wanted, since 
the unwieldly quarto which ap- 

ared some years back is, from 
its size and price, an annoyance 
rather than an accommodation. 
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A Summary of the Principles and 
History of Popery, in Five Lec- 
tures, on the Pretensions and 
Abuses of the Church of Rome. 
By John Birt. 8vo. 4s. Lon- 
don: Westley. 1823. 


Ir has been justly observed that 
no writer has entered the lists 
against popery, without inflicting 
on it a mortal wound. So glaring 
are the derelictions, and so enor- 
mous are the excesses and abuses, 
of the Church of Rome, that it is 
scarcely possible to touch the con- 
troversy without encountering and 
exposing them. Notwithstanding 
this great advantage on the Pro- 
testant side, the Papists have con- 
trived to entangle the dispute in 
so many subtleties, as to render it 
no easy task to meet them on 
their own ground. They are so 
dextrous in the management of 
conventional terms and phrases, 
of illusive distinetions, and of 
specious assumptions, that it is in 
vain to argue with them in any 
other way than by a direct and 
determined assault upon their 
strong-holds. Let their opponent 
allow himself to be entangled 
in minor points—the adjust- 
ment of preliminaries—the dis- 
cussion of collaterals—the balance 
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of evidence—and they will hamper 
him in so many niceties of dis- 
putation, enmesh him so vexa- 
tiously in the nets of sophistry, 
that he will be glad to extricate him- 
self by an indignant rejection of all 
this unprofitable manceuvring, and 
a resolute restriction of the debate 
to essential differences. We have 
a fearful allegation of high crimes 
and misdemeanors, against the 
Roman hierarchy ; we have re- 
corded our firm and unanswerable 
protest against its bloody usurpa- 
tions and abominable _idolatries, 
and in a general way our most 
effectual plan will be to throw its 
abettors on their defence, rather 
than to meet them in vague skir- 
mishing over the wide field of 
polemics. Even in this tiresome 
warfare, it will, however, be some- 
times expedient to engage, if for 
no other purpose than that of 
showing that on whatever ground 
they may provoke the conflict, we 
are always ready to encounter and 
able to defeat them. 

Mr. Birt, in this well-written 
series of lectures, has taken up 
the general argument, and dis- 
cussed the leading questions in a 
sensible and satisfactory manner. 
He first examines “ The claim of 
the Church of Rome to the ap- 
pellation Catholic,” and inquires, 
Ist, “Is the Church of Rome 
the universal Christian Church ?” 
2dly, “Is the Church of Rome 
the true Church of Christ?” To 
both these questions a decided 
negative is forcibly maintained ; 
we shall extract part of the an- 
swer to the last. 

*¢ | ask, can the solemn sanctions of 
an immutable morality, proceeding from 
the paramount authority of the eternal 
God, move and regulate that breast which 
admits the dispensing power of the Pope ? 
Will that man feel and acknowledge the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin, who regards 
papal indulgences as matter of bargain 
and sale? What sort of dependence will 
he who assists at the repeated propitia- 
tory sacrifice of the Mass, exercise on 
the offering of Christ “once for all?” 
The doctrine of .the real presence of 
Christ in the Eucharist by transubstan- 
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tiation, is surely the grossest absurdity 
that was ever imposed on human be- 
ings—well were it only an absurdity ! 
It derogates from the dignity of Christ, 
both human and divine; it invalidates 
his sacrifice ; it throws discredit upon 
the apostolic testimony to his death and 
burial, to his resurrection and ascen- 
sion ; and destroys the soul of the wor- 
shipper, by giving to his worship the 
character of idolatry. Thus, the very 
purpose of ‘ shewing forth the Lord’s 
death’ is defeated, and the attention is 
entirely withdrawn from that indispen- 
sable requisite to salvation, a spiritual 
participation of the body and blood of 
Christ. In the same proportion, is 
the obedience of him who ‘ thought it 
no robbery to he equal with God,’ de- 
graded and vilified, by the popish doc- 
trine of human merit, and of justifica- 
tion by the imputing of human righteous- 
ness. Ah, how many who have paid to 
the priest an exorbitant price for a su- 
pesievey human righteousness, will 
e driven away at last in shame and con- 
fusion, because they have ‘ not a wed- 
ding garment !’ 

** Time would fail, now to speak of 
the invocation of saints, so opposed to 
an exclusive reliance on the intercession 
of Him who ‘is able to save unto the 
uttermost all that come unto God by 
him ;’ of the distinction between mortal 
and venial sins, a distinction so fruitful 
of immorality and impiety; of extreme 
unction, and absolution of the sick and 
dying ; of purgatory, which takes away 
the fear of hell; and of prayers and 
masses for the souls of the departed. 
All these, and many more, spring from 
the false and corrupt notions and prin- 
ciples of the Romish superstition, and 
indicate the true character of the soil in 
which they thrive. 

‘* Ah, my brethren, how evil must be 
the tree which bears such pernicious 
fruit! Yet this we are called on to ac- 
knowledge as the true Church of Christ, 


or if will, the ‘ Holy Catholic 
Church.’ Shall we obey the requi- 
sition? God forbid! Is that the true 


Church of Christ, whose spirit is alto- 
gether anti-christian, where superstition 
and idolatry exclude piety towards God, 
and faith in Christ, where the evidences 
of Christianity are obscured by ‘ cun- 
ningly devised fables,’ and where the will 
of Christ is altogether contradicted and 
opposed? A community in which God 
is dishonoured by daring invasions of his 
prerogative, in which the atoning sa- 
crifice of the Son of God is made of 
* none effect,’ in which the Holy Spirit 
is quenched, and in which men are led 
blindfold to perditi itself ‘The 
Church of Christ!’ Shall we assent to 
this? again I say, ‘ God forbid !’”— 
pp. 35—37, 
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The second section traces “the 
connexion of the Papal usurpation 
with ecclesiastical history. The 
third is on “ the genius and cha- 
racteristics of the Papal ascen- 
dancy,” and is, in our judgment, 
the ablest of the series. Mr. Birt 
shows that the Romish rulers 
achieved their supremacy, 1. By 
enslaving the mental faculties to 
human authority—2. By giving 
to superstition the semblance and 
sanctions of religion—3. By admi- 
nistering the affairs of their go- 
vernment, in the corruptest prin- 
ciples of worldly policy. In con- 
nexion with the second head, it is 
observed that 

*¢ The relation which our Lord Jesus 
Christ sustains to his church, may be 
referred to his prophetical, sacerdotal, 
and regal offices. There is no point of 
view in which he can be regarded, and 
there are no feelings which can be right- 
ly entertained concerning him, but must 
accord with one of these. The first, 
applies to the understanding, the second, 
to the conscience, and the third, to the 
whole course of human action. As our 

and danger arise from ignorance, 
guilt, and the bondage of ‘iniquity ; so 
Christ effects the salvation of believers, 
by teaching, atoning, ‘and reigning ; 
while théy, on their part, receive his 
doctrine, embrace-his sacrifice, and sub- 
mit to bis government. This reciprocity 
is essential, equally to the existence of 
the church, und to the, glory of the Sa- 
viour. Whoever, therefore, would dis- 

him of these offices, or alienate 

m him the human heart, can be 
neither the friend of man, nor the dis- 
ciple of Christ. This, however, is the 
true character of the Romish super- 
stition ; it is an usurpation over man, 
and against the Lord’s anointed. For, 
as every thing which tends to supersede 
the offices of Christ, is destructive of 
human salvation, so every thing by 
which men are restrained from an ex- 
clusive and affectionate dependance on 
him, resists his government, and ob- 
scures his glory. So far, however, as 

Roman Pontiffs have ‘succeeded, 
Christ is no longer ized as pro- 
phet, priest, or king. To the extent of 
their influence, he, on the one hand, is 
not suffered to teach, atone, or reign ; 
and the people, on the other, are not 

tted to learn, believe, or obey. 
have virtually sealed the lips of 
Christ, abolished his sacrifice, and abro- 
gated his royalty. Whut then is to be- 
come of the church ?--and how is the 
world to be sayed? They have made a 
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provision, they have found a substitute. 
The church is still to enjoy her prophet, 
priest, and king: but where? Some 
will tell you in the popes, others in 
councils, others again, in the union of 
popes and councils. Many will very 
avely say ‘the church.’ But where- 
ore is the Lord Jesus superseded and 
displaced ? I will tell you, my bre- 
thren: Did they suffer his voice to 
be heard, the empire of ignorance would 
be overthrown; were his atonement 
clearly and fully exhibited, the fabric of 
superstition would fall to the ground ; 
and were they to allow an appeal to the 
throne of Christ, they are well aware 
obedience to themselves would be out of 
the question. Therefore, as it is im- 
possible for the influence of Christ and 
of the priesthood to exist together, he 
must give way to them.’’— pp. 65--87. 


There is in this lecture a slight 
error in ascribing the pusillani- 
mous deference to the authority of 
the Pope, to the Emperor Henry 
the Third. It was Henry the 
Fourth who presented himself in 
abject guise at the fortress of 
Canosa, where, after having been 
admitted within the first wall, he 
was compelled to remain for three 
days exposed to the inclemency of 
a winter's sky, and to the jests 
and mockery of the ferocious Hil- 
debrand and the Countess Ma- 
tilda. The fourth discourse de- 
scribes “ the Church of Rome, 
viewed with reference to the past.” 
The fifth appropriately concludes 
the course with a cheering exhi- 
bition of “ the prospects unfolding 
to the Church of Christ,” and 
closes with a glowing representa- 
tion of the glories of the latter 
day. 

** In conclusion, I offer you one pre- 
diction; ‘ The earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the glory of the Lord, 
as the waters cover the sea.’ With this 
Fame oto you are all familiar; and of 
ts fulfilment you entertain no doubt— 
what then does it include? Uudoubted- 
ly, the abolition of every thing incon- 
sistent with that fulfilment. ‘ Every 
plant which our heavenly Father has not 
planted, shall be rooted up.’ The pillars 
of the temple of Dagon, shaken by a 
mightier than Sampson, shall give way ; 
the edifice — vo Deen 5 in’ its 
ruin e if oO 
thing that opposes the Gospel of Christ. 
The course of Divine Providence has 
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invariably this direction ; and therefore, 
all kings and nations who refuse to sub- 
mit, shall be overthrown and destroyed : 
* these are they that make war with the 
Lamb, but the Lamb shall overcome 
them.’ Anti-christianism in all its forms 
and degrees, whether of the palace or 
the temple, the throne or the altar, of 
the cottage or the conventicle, of the 
market or the senate, of the multitude 
or the few, shall disappear at the bright- 
ness of the rising of the Sun of Righ- 
teousness. Ignorance and superstition, 
persecution and violence, shall then be 
known no more. The heathen shall cast 
their idols of wood and stone to the 
moles and to the bats: Mahometans 
shall renounce the Impostor, and glory 
in the name of Christ : the poor outcast 
Jew shall look with compunction on 
Him whom he has pierced, and place 
a crown of glory, on that head which 
once wore a crown of thorns. The cor- 
ruptions which disgrace and defile Chris- 
tianity, shall be purged away ; and Christ, 
and none but Christ, received as a Pro- 
phet, Priest, and King. 

** These are the prospects opening be- 
fore us; rendered daily clearer by the 
progress of events, and confirmed by 
every page of holy writ. Does the Chris- 
tian, while his heart glows with intense 
desire, exclaim, Ah, but when? ‘O 
Lord, how long?’ He which testifieth 
these things saith, ‘ Surely, I come 
quickly; Amen.’ Be ours the reply, 
* Even so; come Lord Jesus.’ ”’—- 
pp- 173—175. 
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Strictures on the Plymouth Anti- 
nomians. By Joseph Coitle. 
8vo. 2s. Gd. Cadell, 1823. 


Ir this is not a very profound 
theological treatise, it is a very 
amusing book, so far, at least, as 
amusement can be derived from 
the insane vagaries of the human 
mind when broken loose from the 
controul of discretion, and min- 
gling its own rash and degrading 
reveries with the simplicity of 
pure and undefiled religion. Mr. 
Cottle has had frequent oppor- 
tunities, which he has diligently 
cultivated, of making himself ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities of 
that pestilent sect which has indeed 
long infested the church of Christ, 
but now ventures on the unblush- 
ing avowal of opinions, which 
former schismatics were willing 
Cona. Maa. No. 73. 
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to broach in mitigated and accom- 
modating phrase. He has gone to 
the head-quarters of the delusion, 
and has given such a report of the 
enemy’s camp, as will furnish a 
sufficiently correct view of his 
discipline and tactics. The Rev. 
Mr. Babb, Dr. Hawker’s curate, 
enforced an argument in behalf 
of the sovereignty of God, by an 
illustration which shows clearly 
enough that we are not wrong in 
ascribing to the “‘ Plymouth Anti- 
nomians” this fatal supremacy in 
delusion. 


** God sometimes sends rain on one 
field, and withholds it from another, and 
on what other principle can we account for 
it, that the Gospel should be preached with 
greater purity in this town (of Plymouth) 
than in any other town in the kingdom! !’” 


What will the Vaughans and 
Pierces say to this? We believe, 
however, that Mr. Babb is right, 
and that the pulpits of St. Martin’s 
and of Shoe Lane, never resounded 
with absurdities quite so gross as 
some that are here given on the 
undeniable authority of Mr. Cottle, 
as the genuine expressions of Dr. 
Hawker and his son. 

The high doctrinalists of a for- 
mer day were men of talent and 
piety; and, though they might 
occasionally use injudicious lan- 
guage, they were not reluctant to 
inforce the grounds and practice 
of moral obligation, and evangeli- 
cal holiness. But if the descrip- 
tion before us be accurate, we have 
now a set of men who are treatin 
these matters with contempt, an 
dashing forward with a high- 
handed supersession of that special 
work of the Holy Spirit, which 
consists in the sanctification of the 
believer, his growth in grace, and 
his preparation for the society of 
the blessed, and the eternal pre- 
sence of God. As far as we can 
understand their system, it gives 
unbounded license to the indul- 
gence of all that the holy law of 
God condemns; opens a door to 
unlimited innovation on Christian 
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doctrine, and permits a preacher, 
provided he be sound on the one 
point of “ Assurance”—which, to 
do them justice, they usually are 
in more senses than one—they 
may, safely and without invalida- 
tion of their claims to orthodoxy 
of sentiment, rant, with perfect 
impunity, all manner of extrava- 
gances. Imputed sanctification 
may be substituted for that purity 
of heart without which none shall 
see God—it may be affirmed that 
* Sin is a good thing, it keeps the 
Christian down,” that “ a sinner 
is a sacred character,” and that 
when “it is said Enoch walked 
with God,” it is only meant, that 
“* he had assurance”—the audacity 
of folly may go even farther and 
ascribe, with impious hardihood, 
‘to “ Him who was ‘holy, harm- 
less, and undefiled,’ not the aton- 
ing burden of his followers’ sins, 
but aetual transgression !-a parti- 
cipation in the sins of the re- 
deemed !"—nothing of all this 
shall awaken the horror and indig- 
nation of their deluded followers, 
if he only talk of assurance, loudly, 
coarsely, and incessantly. This is, 
it must be confessed, an admirable 
compendium of Christianity, a 
‘“* short and easy method” of get- 
ting to heaven, without any of 
those tedious processes which the 
Gospel enjoins on those who would 
obtain the kingdom. But there is 
a brand and awithering curse upon 
these “ doctrines of devils ;” they 
are an insult to the common sense 
of mankind, and to the majesty of 
divine truth, and they must come 
to shame. On the character of 
the individuals by whom they are 
maintained, we have neither the 
right nor the inclination to sit in 
judgment. With respect to Dr. 
Hawker, he appears to us rather 
~ weak-minded than  mal-inten- 
tioned, and his preaching exhibits 
such a strange, rumbling, incohe- 
rent cast of thought, us to exone- 
rate him most completely trom the 
imputation of employing consistent 
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and consequent reasoning in sup- 
port of his dogmas. Mr. Cottle 
has contrived, and it is really an 
evidence of no small ingenuity, to 
preserve an admirable specimen of 
the Doctor's oratory, aud it is well 
worth citation. 


** We hear a great deal about redemp- 
tion in this day of profession, from one 
instructor and another, but when do you 
hear the church carried beyond time into 
the everlasting settlements of eternity ? 
Where do you hear of these things? 
All the world is running mad. The 
Epistles of the apostles are directed to 
the church, not to the world. The 
church that lives from one eternity to 
another! You are the delight of God. 
The Lord hath never writ a bill of di- 
vorcement against his church. We can 
fall no more; the chureh is safe. Al} 
books might be burnt if we have found 
Christ. What is grace? Grace is the 


Lord himself. We cannot grow in the’ 


Lord. The Lord, in calling one and 
another amongst you, is performing a 
greater work than creating a thousand 
worlds. It is said, ‘ Grow in grace.’ 
Ignorant preachers don’t understand this, 
and misinterpret it. What says Paul ? 
Paul had no experience of progressive 
holiness. ‘Twenty-three years aftcr his 
conversion, he said, ‘ O wretched man 
that lam.’ I will tell when God 
began to love his cued 10a God 
himself began! It is beautiful to see 
how God has loved the church, in their 
time-state, from generation to generation. 
A sixth finger shall as soon be acded to 
my hand, as there shall one other mem- 
ber be added to the body of Christ. 
Who shall dare to add to the body of 
Christ ? The Lord had a people before 
his incarnation. God is not constrained 
by merit, nor restrained by demerit. My 
brother! The Lord knows the names 
of all his little ones. God shows grace 
in defiance of our deserving it. God 
will not suffer your vile bodies to be sub- 
dued! I would not be without these 
workings of corruption far all the world ! 
1 have no more fear of death than I have 
of life. Sin cannot sting me, it is taken 
— I am as sure of going to heaven 
as I am of resting after the labours of 
this day. ‘The church of God is as’ safe 
on earth, as the church of God in hea- 
ven. We shall have no more nuptials. 
Shall the gospel mercies be put up to the 
highest bidder? Oh! no, no, no, no. 
The Soa of God hath married tne church 
to ulleternity. No one event can take 
place that was not ordained. Not death, 
nor sin, nor the grave can disturb our 
union with Christ. We are matrricd te 
Christ from everlasting. Little saints, and 
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great saints are equally acceptable to 
Christ. Small faith is sufficient. You 
calculate too much on what has been 
done in your own hearts, not what has 
been done from all eternity, those great 
ancient aatiquities. We do not remem- 
ber the original settlements of eternity. 
If there are but two or three of the called 
in this congregation, they are-the church. 
They ‘will be safe when the whole lump 
beside will be burnt.’’—pp. 89—91. 


Antinomian divines are all fa- 
mous hands at eliciting the hidden 
sense of scripture. Huntingdon, 
with all his absurdities and vul- 
garities, was a man of genius, in 
his way, and now and then ma- 
naged to strike out an original 
thought. Chamberlain and others 
of the same stamp, were not the 
legitimate successors, but the apes 
of Huntingdon. Dr. Hawker’s ta- 
lents as a Bible expositor shall 
speak for themselves. 


<¢ On one occasion he said, Recently, 
the Holy Spirit has taught me the mean- 
ing of this passage, ‘ To do justly, to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
God.’ * To do justly,’ is to ackuowledge 
the justice of God in the condemnation 
of the wicked. ‘To love mercy,’ as 
displayed in the atonement of Jesus 
Christ, and I defy any man to walk 
more humbly with God, than the man 
who acknowledges this.’ 

«¢ Dr. H.’s luminous view of the occult 
meaning of scripture was further evinced, 
in the explanation he gave of the 6th 
chapter of Isaiah, where the prophet says, 
« | heard the voice of the Lord, saying, 
Whom shall I send, and who will go for 
us? ‘Thensaid I, Here am I, send me.’ 
Now observed Dr. H. ‘ I suppose you 
think the prophet is here meant, but no, 
no. It is the Lord Jvsus who says, 
« Here am 1, send me.’’ 

*¢ So also in the 28th chapter of Mat- 
thew, 6th verse, where the angel says to 
the women, ‘ Come, see the place where 
the Lord lay.’ ‘ I suppose you think,’ 
said Dr. H. ‘ the angel is recommending 
the women to look at the spot where the 
body of Christ lay. No, no, the angel 
means no suck thing. He means to point 
out the Lord Jesus, as lying in the eternal 
bosom of the Father. That is where the 
Son lay.’ ”’—pp. 85, 86. 

Dr. H. however, falls short of 
the talent displayed in this branch 
of exegetical divinity, by the au- 
thor of the following luminous ex- 
planation. 





on the Plymouth Antinomians. - 35 


‘* An Antinomian preacher of Man- 
chester, distingnished for his ignorance, 
as most of such men are, and that pro- 
foundly, some time ago, was discoursing 
on the text, ¢ The hairs of your head are 
all numbered,’ when he thus pro- 
ceeded.— 

** «Most ministers would apply this 
passage to the providential care of God. 
But it is one of the strongest proofs in 
scripture of the doctrines of election and 
final perseverance. First: It isthe Head— 
the head of his body. Secondly: His 
people are the Hairs, for this the Apostle 
declares, They are the children of God, 
and if children ¢ Heirs !’”’—p. 86. . 


The Doctor’s son, the Rev. John 
Hawker, follows in his father’s 
wake, but we have no disposition 
to rake into the profanations, 
which are here quoted, as having 
fallen from his lips, We recoil 
from all contact with the man 
who could say, from his pulpit, 
«If there be an individual present, 
who disbelieves, or who entertains 
a doubt, of the truth of every 
word contained in the Bible, I 
would not go outside that porch, 
to convince him of the truth, as it 
is in Jesus.” 

Of course, these men are avowed 
contemners of every effort that is 
made to preach among the gen- 
tiles, the unsearchable riches of 
Christ. ‘ These societies,” quoth 
the Rev. Mr. Babb, adverting to 
the different institutions for the 
furtherance of the gospel, “ are all 
hastening the reign of the man of 
sin, and the sooner this reign 
comes, the better, that the tri- 
umphs of Satan may be over, and 
the true Christianity universally , 
prevail!” Mr. Cottle’s rebuke of 
this inexcusable apathy towards 
the noble work that is now going 
forward, is just and eloquent, and 
we shall close our extracts with a 
section of it. 


‘<The very form and features of Chris- 
tianity are lost in the exhibitions of this 
minister. Here are triumphs for in- 
fidelity! and here is affliction for the de- 
vout! What! are all the institutions 
which exalt and adorn our country, not 
only not salutary, but pernicious, and 
hastening ¢ the full reign of the Man of 
Sin!” The prophets of old wept over 
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the prevalence of iniquity, but.at such a 
pect these spirits would have re- 
joiced ! 

“* If ever pity should find its way to 
the heart, it would be felt for those who 
could behold with indifference the vast 
engine which the Almighty, in our day, 
has into exercise :—if ever com- 
passion should arise in the human breast, 
it would be awakened for those who 
could coldly survcy the grand movement 
which at present urges on the moral 
world ; when immediate vistas are opened 
to the Christian’s eye, with remoter 
prospects, still more animating ; such as 
excite his tears, and call forth and com- 
bine the praises of men, with the exulta- 
tions of angels. At this auspicious mo- 
ment, when heathenism trembles; when 
superstition is yielding up her long- 
usurped dominion; when missionaries 
(as organs of the noblest societies that 
ever appeared ‘ in the tide of time’) with 
almost miraculous gifts, and graces, are 
furnishing the bread of life to all the na- 
tions of the earth, and who go forth 
“with their lives in their hands,’ as 
* living epistles,’ and exemplars of the 
holy religion they profess; at this mo- 
ment, not to feel a glow in the heart, is 
treachery to God and man. But if to be 
neutral in such aseason, when the powers 
of light and darkness are in hostile 
array; if to preserve apathy in such a 
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conjuncture, when the conflict virtually 
exists between heaven and hell, indicates 
a frozen temperament of soul, that both 
astonishes and afflicts, to what befitting 
receptacle must those retire, who not only 
withhold their aid in such a crisis, but 
labour with invincible pertinacity to 
frustrate the ‘ better cuuse,’ and to defame 
its advocates !”—pp. 99, 100. 


Our extracts, and comments, 
will have furnished our readers 
with the means of forming an ac- 
curate estimate of the general cha- 
racter of Mr. Cottle’s pamphlet. 
We shall only say, in addition, 
that it is agreeably written, and 
exhibits the author in a favorable 
light, as a man of sense and piety. 

Before, however, we close this 
article, we must be permitted to 
make one observation, on the most 
effectual means of opposing Anti- 
nomianism. We have heard per- 
sons, for whose authority we en- 
tertain the highest reverence, main- 
tain, that a strain of preaching, 
almost exclusively practical, is the 
most effectual remedy. 
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Light from Heaven, discovering— 
the Fountain opened—the Angels’ 
Acclamations — the Churches 
Riches—ithe Rich Povertie. In 
Four Treatises. By the late 
Learned and Reverend Divine, 
Richard Sibs, Doctor in Divi- 
nitie, Master of Katherine Hall 
in Cambridge, and sometimes 
Preacher at Grayes-Inne. Pub- 
lished according to the Author's 
owne appointment, subscribed 
with his hand, to prevent im- 

ect copies. Small quarto.— 
don, 1638. 


Tue name of Sibs associates itself 
in our minds with the “ immortal 
memory” of some of the brightest 
characters in the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of our country, Perkins was 
his contemporary, Dr. Thomas 


Goodwin resigned in his favour 
the vicarage of Trinity Church, 
Cambridge, and Dr. Wm. Gouge, 
himself a popular divine, was 
among his ioe at Grays-Inn 
chapel. Neale, in his History of 
the Puritans, says of him that he 
** was one of the most celebrated 
preachers of his time, and well 
known in the learned world. He 
was a divine of good learning, 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
Scriptures ; a burning and shini 

light, of a most humble, charitable 
disposition. His works discover 
him to have been of a heavenly 
evangelical spirit, the comforts of 
which he enjoyed at his death.” 
And Job Orton writes of his 
*« Bruised Reed and smoaking 
Flax,” it “ cost me three-pence, 
and I would not take three pounds 
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for it. It is my constant com- 
panion.” With these brief but 
emphatic eulogies we entirely 
agree. There is a peculiar mellow- 
ness and richness in the writings 
of Sibs, that we have seldom met 
with elsewhere. They are full of 
unction ; they are marked by the 
strong impress of a character emi- 
nently holy and judicious; and 
they cannot be read, in a right 
frame of mind, without spiritual 
improvement. His very titles, 
with the exception of one or two 
rather unfortunate adaptations, 
give promise of the rich fare which 
they announce. A Fountain sealed 
—The Spiritual Man’s aim—The 
Church’s Echo—St. Paul’s Chal- 
lenge—The Soul’s Conflict—The 
Riches of Mercy—God's Inquisi- 
tion—are the names of some of 
his treatises and sermons, and the 
attention which they bespeak, will 
be amply rewarded. 

The volume before us contains 
four treatises which were designed, 
as it would appear from the gene- 
ral title,-to have some kind of 
connexion with each other. The 
links, however, are not very ob- 
vious throughout, though a general 
combination may be traced by the 
aid of a little accommodation. 
The first, entitled “ The Fountain 
opened, or the Mysterie of God- 
linesse revealed,” is founded on 
1 Timothy iii. 16. The second, 
* Angels’ Acclamations, or the 
Nativity of Christ, celebrated by 
the Heavenly Host,” is from 
Luke ii. 13, 14. The third, 
“« The Churches Riches by Christ's 
Poverty,” is from 2 Corinthians 
viii. 9. The fourth, “ The Rich 
Poverty, or the Poore-man’s 
Riches,” is from Zephaniah iii. 12. 
These important subjects are ad- 
mirably treated; with perhaps a 
little redundancy of words, but on 
the whole in a fine strain of evan- 
gelical eloquence. After having 
illustrated the nature of the Gos- 
pel as a mystery, Sibs proceeds to 
inquire whether “ the doctrine of 
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the Gospel itselfe onely be a my 
terie?” and answers, . 


** No: all the graces are mysteries, 
every grace. Let a man once know it, 
and hee shall find, that there is a mys- 
terie in faith; that the earthly soule of 
man should be carryed above it selfe, to 
beleeve supernatural! truths, and to de- 
pend upon that he sees not; to sway the 
life, by reasons spirituall: that the heart 
of man should beleeve, that a man in 
trouble should carry himselfe quietly and 
patiently, from supernaturall supports 
and grounds, it is a mysterie: that a 
man should be as a rocke, in the middest 
of a storme, to stand unmoveable, it is a 
mysterie : that the carriage of the soule 
should be turned universally, another 
way; that the judgement and affections 
should be turned backward, as it were ; 
that hee that was proud before, shonld 
now be humble; that hee that was am- 
bitious before, should now despise the 
vaine world ; that hee that was given to 
his lusts and vanities before, should now, 
on the contrary, be serious, aud heavenly 
minded: here is a mysterie indeed, when 
all is turned backward. Therefore wee 
see how Nicodemus (as wise as hee was) 
it was a riddle to him, when our blessed 
Saviour spake to him of the new-birth, 
that a man should be wholly changed, 
and new-molded ; that a man should be 
the same, and not the same; the same 
man for soule and body, yet not the 
same, in regard of a supernatural life 
and being put into him, carrying him 
another way, leading him in another 
manner, by other rules and-respects, as 
much different from other men, as a man 
differs from a beast.”’—pp. 12, 13. 


‘© It (religion) is a great mysterie, if 
compared to all other mysteries. Creation 
was a greut mysterie ; for all things to 
be made out of nothing; order, out of 
confusion; for God to ma&ke man a 
glorious creature, of the dust of the 
earth, it was a great matter: but what is 
this in comparison, for God to be made 
man? It was a great and wondrous 
thing, for Israel to be delivered out of 
Egypt and Babylon: but what are those, 
to the deliverance out of hell, and dam- 
nation, by the Gospel? What are the 
mysteries of nature, the miracles of na- 
ture, the loadstone, &c, to these super- 
naturall mysteries? There are mysteries 
in the providence of God, in governing 
the world; mysteries of Satan, m i 
of iniquity, that deceive the world: the 
wise men of the world all wonder at the 
beast ; a great mysterie: but what are 
all mysteries, either of nature, or hell, to 
this great mysterie ?”’—pp. 37, 38. 


« Being a mysterie, it cannot be 
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raysed out of the principles of nature, it 
cannot be raysed from reasons. 

** But hath reason no use then in the 
Gospel ? 

** Yes; sanctified reason hath, to 
draw sanctified conclusions from sancti- 
fied principles ; thus farre reason is of 
use in these mysteries, to shew, that 
they are not opposite to reason ; they 
are above reason, but they are not con- 
trarie to it; even as the light of the 
sunne_ it is above the light of a candle, 
but it is not contrarie to it. The same 
thing may be both the object of faith, 
and of reason. The immortalitie of the 
soule, it is a matter of faith; and it is 
well proved by the heathen, by the light 
of reason. And it is a delightfull thing 
to the soule, in things that reason can 
conceive of, to have a double light; for 
the more light, the more comfort; to 
have both the light of nature, and the 
light of grace, and of God’s Spirit.””— 
p. 22. 


In the last of these treatises, 
under the head, ‘“‘ God must be 
trusted in,” there is much excellent 


matter of which we shall give a 
specimen. 

**God brings us home by a contrary 
way to that we fell from him. How did 
we fall from God at the first, that was 
our Rock, our defence and trust? We 
fell from him by distrust, by having him 
in a jealousie, as if he aimed more at 
himselfe, then at our good ; so that the 
devill perswaded our first parents: the 
next way therefore to come back againe 
to God, it must be to have a good con- 
ceit of God, not to have him in jealousie ; 
but to be convinced in our soules that he 
loves us, better then we can love our- 
selves (in spight of the devill and all his 
temptations :) so to trust God is to relye 
upon him in life and death: therefore 
God hath appointed this grace, as he 
saith here. They shall trust in the name of 
the Lord.”’—p. 136. 


** One evidence of this trust in this 
our God, is a care to please him in all 
things. When we depend upon any men, 
weehave a care to please them. A tenant 
that feares to be thrust out, will strive to 
please his landlord. We that hold all 
upon this tenure, upon faith and trust in 
God, we should feare to displease him. 

** And there will be likewise an use of 
all meanes to serve God’s providence 
and care of us, if wee trust in him ; or 
else it is a tempting and not a trusting. 
There are no men more carefull of 
the use of meanes then those that are 
surest of a good issue and conclusion : 
for the one stirs up diligence in the other ; 
assurance of the end, stirs up diligence 


in the meanes. For the soule of a be- 
leeving Christian knowes that God hath 
decreed both, both fall under the same 
decree ; when God purposed to doe such 
a thing, he purposed to do it by such and 
such meanes. Trust therefore is with 
diligence in the use of all meanes that 
God hath ordained. He that trusts a 
physician’s skill, will be very carefull to 
observe what was prescribed, and will 
omit nothing. It is but presumption, it 
is not trust where there is not a care in 
the use of meanes: as wee see many pre- 
tend to trust in God, and sever the 
meanes from the end, they are regardlesse 
of the meanes of salvation. 

** Avaine, those that trust in God, 
they are quiet when they have used the 
meanes. Faith hath a quicting power, 
it hath a power to still the soule, and to 
take up the quarrels, and murmuring, 
and grudgings that are there, and to set 
the soule down quiet: because it pro- 
poseth to the soule greater grounds of 
comfort, then the soule can see any cause 
of discomfort; the sonle being reason- 
able, yeelds to the strength of the reason. 
Now when faith propounds grand com- 
forts against all discouragements What- 
soever, that overcomes them, that is 
greater in the way of comfort, then other 
things in the way of discouragement, the 
soule is quiet, it hopes comfort will be 
had, the soule is silent and at rest. We 
see in Psal. 43. when there was a mutiny 
in David’s soule, by reason of the per- 
plexed state he was in, he fals a chiding 
downright with his soule, Why art thou 
disquieted, O my soule! and why art thow 
troubled? But how doth he take up the 
contention? Trust in God, he is thy God. 
So that wheresoever there is faith, there 
is a quiet soul first or last: there will be 
stirring at the first, the waters of the 
soule will not be quiet presently. As in 
a paire of ballance, there will be a little 
stirring when the weight is put in till 
there will be poise : so in the soule there 
will be some stirring and moving, it 
comes not to a quiet consistance, till 
there be some victory of faith with some 
conflict, till at length it rest, and stay 
the soule. for this power faith hath to 
quiet the soule, because it bottomes the 
soule so strongly (there is reason for it) 
it sets the soule upon God: and upon 
his promises. Therefore he that trusts in 
God is as mount Sion, you may stir him 
sometime, and move him; but you 
cannot remove him ; the soule is quiét, 
because it is pitched upon a quiet ob- 
ject.”—-137—139, 


We shall only extract farther, 
a few of the closing sentences. 


** What a happy condition is he in, 
that hath learned to inure his soule to 
trust in God, for the removall of all ill, 
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and for the obtaining of all good, he is 
sure of all. For God is a sunne, and a 
shield, a sunne for all that is good, and a 
shield to defend us from all ill; hee is so 
to all that trust in him, he is a buckler, 
and an exceeding great reward, he is a 
buckler to award and shield ill from us, 
and an exceeding.great reward for all that 
is good : therefore in how happy a con- 
dition is the soule that is acquainted 
with this blessed exercise of trusting and 
beleeving in God? It is a state wherein 
we shall be kept from all ill. I meane 
from the ill of ills, not from the ill of 
sense, but from the ill of ills, and from 
the poyson of all ill, Whatsoever ill we 
endure, there shall be comfort mixed 
with it, and it is better to have it, then 
the comfort: what a comfort is this ? 
they that trust in the Lord, shall want 
nothing that is good. He that trusts in the 
Lord, is as a tree planted by the river side, 
Jer.17. He shall alway have_his leafe 
flourishing, and beare fruit, because he is 
at the well-head> He that hath the 
spring can never want water; and he 
that is in the sunne can never want light ; 
he that is at the great feast, can never 
want provision ; he that hath learned to 
trust in God, and can improve what is in 
him, what can he want? Oh it is the 
scarcenesse of our faith that we want 
comfort, as our faith is, so is our com- 
fort, and if we could bring a thousand 
times Jarger faith to graspe the promises, 
we should carry away larger comfort 
and strength.’’--pp. 156, 157. 


Without entering into a formal 
examination and estimate of the 
works at large of this excellent 
and eminent man, we shall take 
this opportunity of inserting a few 
paragraphs from his other publi- 
cations. His “ Divine Medita- 
tions” contain much that is highly 
valuable, and impressive—much 
that may be read with gratification 
and profit. e. g. 


** To discern your state in grace, 


chiefly look to your affections, for they 
are intrinsical, and not subject to hypo- 
crisy. Men of great parts know much, 
and so doth the devil, but he wants love. 
In fire, all things may be painted but the 
heat; so all good actions may be done 
by an hypocrite, but the sacred fire of a 
divine love, for offerring the sacrifice, he 
hath not. Oh! therefore chiefly examine 
the truth and sincerity of your affections 
towards God, whose name is love. 

** We may be blest with large views of 
the love of God, but can never possibly 
comprehend it; all the fruits of his love 
will for ever surpass our finite under- 
standings. The Holy Spirit is graciously 
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given, to take away the veil, and to make 
report of it to our souls; then, as soon 
as the love of Christ is apprehended, it 
constrains us to all holy duties; not as 
fire out of a flint, but as water out of a 
spring. The love of a wife to her husband 
may begin from the supply of her neces- 
sities, but afterwards, she may also love 
his person : so the soul first loves Christ 
for salvation, but when it is brought to 
him, and finds what sweetness there is 
in him, then the soul loves him for him- 
self, and esteems his person, as well as 
rejoices in his benefits, 

*¢ It should be our continual care to 
manifest sincerity of heart towards God, 
in our several callings; and this is done, 
when we look at God in every action, 
and endeavour to yield our souls entirel 
to the whole will of God, serve him with 
all the heart, and perform the work of 
our callings by his spirit, according to 
his word, and promote his glory: if we 
thus labour to approve ourselves to him, 
whatsoever be the issue, we shall be en- 
dued with holy boldness, and enjoy much 
inward peace and comfort, having, by 
his grace, carried ourselves as in the 
sight of God, and advanced his glory.” — 
pp- 280—282. 


“* The Christian’s Portion,” is a 
sterling sermon, from 1 Corin- 
thians, iii. 21, 22,23. The divi- 
sion is as follows:—1. All persons 
are yours.—2, All things are yours. 
—3. All events are yours. Persons, 
Paul, Apollos, Cephas.— Things, 
the world, or life, or death._— 
Events, whatsoever can come, for 
the present, or for time to come. 
** All are yours.” We shall take 
part of the illustration of the third 
particular of the second head. 


*¢ As life is ours, so death is ours. It 
is a strange thing that death should be 
ours, which is a destroying hostile thing 
to nature, ‘ the king of fears,’ as the 
scripture calls it; and that ‘ terrible of 
all terribles,’ as the philosopher terms it; 
*the last enemy,’ as Paul saith—that 
death should be ours. Death is ours 
many ways; you see here itis a piece of 
our jointure ; for these words contain the 
jointure of the church. The church is 
Christ’s spouse, all things aré Christ’s ; 
and, therefore, all things are the spouse’s ; 
and, among other particular gifts, given 
to the church, ‘ death is ours.’ It isa 
strange thing that death should be given 
to the church, and yet so itis; and we 
shall see this, if we consider how death, — 
in the gospel, is turned into another 
thing; it is a harmless thing in the 
gospel, the sting is pulled out, it hath 
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lost all its venem in’ Christ. Now 
death is a passage to another world, it is 
the gate of glory; death does nothing 
but divest us of these raiments that we 
have here on our bodies, and puts us 
into garments of glory ; it puts off these 
rags, and puts us into a better condition, 
that is all the hurt it doth; it ends all 
that is ill, and all is determined in death ; 
it is the last evil, and it is the beginning 
of all that is good, that is everlastingly 
good, that is spiritually good, and eter- 
nally good ; for by death we are freed 
from the labour of sin, which is a labour 
irksome to God’s people, by reason of a 
principle of corruption which they have 
in them, that accompanies them till they 
be in their grave, Death is the accom- 
plishment of mortification; in death 
there is an end of the labour of sin, and 
of all other labours whatsoever ; for 
death is a sleep, aud all labour ends in 
sleep ; and as, after sleep, the spirits are 
refreshed, so, after death, we shall be 
more refreshed than we can conceive 
now. So death is ours; it ends all la- 
bours of sin, and all labours of the body, 
and it frees us from all contagion of 
wicked men, and from all grief from 
wicked men, and it sets us clear out of 
satan’s reach; satan hath nothing to do 
with us when we are dead once ; because 
the world here is the kingdom of satan. 
Bat when we are gone hence, satan hath 
nothing to do with us, and that is a 
great privilege. So death is ours, it 
frees us from all that is evil, our death 
is cur birth-day. Indeed, we never live 
till we die ; for what is your life? alas! 
it is a dying life. Every day we live, a 
part of our life is taken away—we die 
every day.” 

Dr. Doddridge, when charac- 
terising Dr. Sibs, selected, as par- 
ticularly worthy of praise, his 
** Bruised Reed,” and his “ Soul’s 
Conflict.” The latter was first 
preached in a series of sermons, 
and, notes having been taken, 
there was some danger of surrep- 
titious publication. To prevent 
this, the discourses were thrown 
into the form of a regular treatise, 
and published by the author. This 
work is fraught with experimental 
knowledge, and has contributed 
to the comfort of many a dejected 
follower of the Lamb. The an- 
nexed passage contains much use- 
ful discrimination and instruction. 


‘¢ We must remember, though the 
main pillar of our comfort be in free 
forgiveness of our sins ; yet if there be a 


neglect of growing in holiness, the soul 
will never be soundly quiet, because it 
will be prone to question the truth of 
justification, and it is as proper for sin 
to raise doubts and fears in the con- 
science, as for rotten flesh and wood to 
breed worms; and therefore we may 
well join this as a cause of disquietness ; 
‘the neglect of keeping a clear con- 
science.’ Sin, like Achan, or Jonas in 
the ship, is that which causeth storms 
within and without; where there is 
not a pure conscience, there is not 
a pacified conscience, and therefore 
though some, thinking to cure therti- 
selves whole in justification, neglect 
the cleansing of their natures, and 
ordering of their lives; yet in time of 
temptation, they will find it more trou- 
blesome than they think. For a con- 
science guilty of many neglects, and of 
allowing itself in any sin, to lay claim to 
God’s mercy, is to do as we see mounte- 
banks sometimes do, who wound their 
flesh, to try conclusions on their own 
bodies, how sovereign the salve is; yet 
oftentimes they come to feel the smart 
of their presumption, by long and despe-~ 
rate wounds. So God will let us see 
what it is to make wounds, to try the 
preciousness of his balm; such may go 
mourning to their graves. And though, 
perhaps, with much wrestling with God, 
they may get assurance of the pardon of 
their sins, yet their conscience will be 
still trembling (like as David’s, though 
Nathan had pronounced unto him the 
forgiveness of his sin,) till God at length 
speaks further peace, even as the water 
of the sea after a storm, is not presently 
still, but moves and trembles a good 
while after the storm is over. A Chris- 
tian is a new creature, and walketh by 
rule, and so far as he walketh ‘ according 
to this rule, peace is upon him.’ Loose 
walkers that regard not their way must 
think to meet with sorrow instead of 
peace, Watchfulness is the preserver of 
peace. It is a deep spiritual judgment 
to find peace in an ill way.” 


Dr. Sibs was a sound practical 
divine of the Calvinistic school. 
Trail, in his masterly vindication 
of the Protestant doctrine of justi- 
fication, mentions the following 
anecdote. 

“‘T have heard that Dr. Thomas 
Goodwin was, in his youth, an 
Arminian, or at least inclining 
that way ; but was, by the Lord’s 
grace, brought off by Dr. Sibs, 
his clearing up this same point, 
of Christ being the head, and re- 
presentative of all his people.” 
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Dr. Sibs died, master of Ca- 
therine Hall, Cambridge, in 1635, 
at the age of 58. 


The whole Works of W. Tyndall, 
John Frith, Doctor Barnes, three 
worthy Mariyrs, and principall 
teachers of this Church of Eng- 
land. Collected and compiled in 
one tome together, beyng before 
scattered, and now in print here 
exhibited to the Church. To the 
prayse of God and profile of all 
good Christian readers. At 
London, printed by John Daye. 
An, 1573. 


Few men have benefited their 
country more than Master William 
Tyndall. Awong the worthies of 
the Reformation he occupies a dis- 
tinguished place, and his name 
will be had in everlasting remem- 
brance. The shafts of calumny 
have been aimed in vain; and the 
tongue of slander, so characteristic 
of popish bigotry, has never been 
able to sully his fair and well 
earned fame. 

In viewing the Reformation, as 
an emancipation from delusion, 
and from a cruel and unfeeling 
superstition, as bringing to Eng- 
land not only the blessings of our 
enlightened system of religion, but 
also conferring the elements of a 
new existence in intellectual pur- 
suits, we cannot but feel interested 
in tracing the causes which, in a 
few years, produced such astonish- 
ing effects in this country. We 
cannot but experience pleasure in 
marking the first dawnings of a 
new and distinguished era, in the 
history of the human mind as well 
as of the church of God. Among 
other causes we may consider one 
of the. priucipal to be the transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into the 
vulgar tongue, and the circulation 
of them throughout England. It 
was this that broke the magic 
spell which had hitherto bound 
the ignorant votaries of Rome. 
- Cons. Mac. No, 73. 





Truth—mighty truth—made error 
and corruption shrink before it, 
and though opposed by all the 
suphistry and cruelty of an ins 
terested hierarchy prevailed. 
William Tyndall, by his Trans. 
lation of the Scriptures, made way 
for the free march of knowl . 
and did more for the enlightening 
of the world than if he had t 
his life in the production of ei 
logical tracts and folios of con- 
troversy. Instead of drinking 
from streams, polluted (at least in 
many cases) by the mixture of 
human passions, men went at once 
to the fountain head, and from it 
might draw the unadulterated 
water of life. Notwithstandi 
all the cavillings of interested 
riests, the Bible was then, as it 
is now, sufficient to give correct 
views of the way of salvation, 
without the assistance of a mere 
haman composition ; it was found 
able to make men wise unto salva- 
tion, through faith, which is in 
Christ Jesus. Deadly errors were 
not found among the common 
people, who read the Bible with at- 
tention and with prayer ; butamon 
those who neglected the sa 
volume, or who sought to keep it 
from the poor, the ignorant, and 
the enquiring. By the circulation 
of the Bible, and the opportunity 
the people had (for a time at least) 
of reading a copy in each pari 
church, the io seed was sown, 
and it soon began to produce fruit 
notwithstanding the blighting in- 
fluence of a vacillating and unprin- 
cipled priesthood, who in three or 


‘four reigns could change their reli-_ 


gion as many times. A mournful 
—-yet instructive proof of the dan- 
ger resulting to Sates when the 
State has the contreuling direc- 
tion of it, and the power of abro- 
gating and enacting laws which 
have often struck at the root of 
pure and undefiled religion. When 
political considerations govern in- 
stead of the word of God, the 
a of truth need to be always 
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on the alert, and by their personal 
exertions counteract, as far as pos- 
sible, the secularizing influence of 
a worldly policy in the affairs of 
the kingdom of Christ. 

In looking back, therefore, on 
the Reformation, we cannot but 
regret, that the intentions of some 
of the good reformers were not 
carried into full effect.. They were 
eminent for their attachment to 
divine truth, and just hatred of 
the corruptions of the times. But 
a fear of irritating, a wish not to 
shock the habits and prejudices of 
men too much ; or rather, perhaps, 
a cherished hope, that by degrees 
all they desired would be accom- 

ished, have left the work imper- 

This was the opinion of 
move than one of their number, 
when they found that advantage 
was taken of their desire to con- 
ciliate, and we are not saying too 
much in asserting, that many per- 
sons in our national establishment 
at this day lament that the work 
of reformation proceeded no far- 
ther than it did. 
~ Wm, Tyndall is far better known 
as a translater of the New Testa- 
ment into English, than by any of 
his other works. To those who 
are acquainted with the biography 
of the reformers, the particulars of 
his life are well known. So that 
it will be sufficient for our present 
purpose to give a mere outline of 
his history. 

Wm. Tyndall was born in the 
year 1500, on the borders of Wales. 
He was brought up from a child 
in the University of Oxford. He 
received his knowledge of gram- 
mar, logic, and philosophy, princi- 

ly in St, Mary Magdalene’s 

all, where there is stil! preserved 
a painting of him. He early im- 
bibed the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, and privately instructed 
somé of the scholars and fellows of 
his college in his views of theo- 
logy. His behaviour was such 
that he gained a high reputation 
for morality and learning. But 


as his opinions became known, he 
could not remain in safety at Ox- 
ford, and retired to Cambridge, 
where he pursued his studies, and 
took a degree. After spending 
some time there, he went into 
Gloucestershire, and became tutor 
to the children of Sir John Welch. 
In this new situation he took every 
opportunity of preaching and pro- 
ating his opinions, and as many 
Abbots and dignified clergy met 
at Sir John’s table, he frequently 
entered into disputation with them 
on subjects of religion. Being 
well acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures, he conformed his sentiments 
by an appeal to them, and exposed 
the corruptions of the Church of 
Rome. ‘This displeased his oppo- 
nents, and being unable to confute 
them, they complained to the 
Chancellor of the Diocese who 
severely reprimanded him, ‘and 
accompanied his rebuke with the 
usual menaces against heresy. 

His situation having now become 
dangerous, as his patron could not 
with safety to himself protect him, 
he left Little Sudbury, where he 
resided, and came up to London, 
where he preached for some time 
in the church of St. Dunstans, in 
the West. Through the medium 
of a friend, he made application 
to Bishop Tunstall to be appointed 
one of his chaplains. Being un- 
successful, he remained about half 
a year in London, and was sup- 
ported during that time by Mr. 
Humphrey Monmouth, Alderman 
of London, who was a favourer of 
the opinions of Luther. He still 
applied. closely to his studies, and 
his mind being bent on a transla- 
tion of the New Testament into 
English as the most likely means 
to enlighten the people in ‘the 
knowledge of true religion, he was 
desirous to accomplish it with all 
speed ; but aware of the danger of 
attempting such a work in Eng- 
land he went to Germany,.where 
he consulted with Luther and his 
learned friends, and afterwards re- 
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tired to Antwerp, where he imme- 
diately commenced his translation 
of the New Testament. 

Inthe prosecution of hisimportant 
A he had the assistance 
of John Frith and William Roye, 
the former of whom we shall have 
occasion to speak of more particu- 
larly, the latter was burnt in Por- 
tugal on a charge of heresy. The 
New Testament was finished, and 
printed in 1526, in octavo, with- 
out the translator’s name. As there 
were only | 500 copies printed, and 
all that could be collected in Eng- 
land and Holland were committed 
to the flames, this first edition is 
very rare. A copy was found in 
Ames’ Collection, and, after his 
death, sold for fourteen guineas 
and a half. The scheme which 
the Bishop of London adopted to 
destroy this work of Tyndall’s, and 
his want of success, are well known. 
The translator having received the 
money, which the Bishop unwil- 
lingly sent, printed another and 
more correct edition, which came 
‘out in 1534. In the interim seve- 
ral editions had been printed by 
different individuals; this, together 
with Tyndall's new and improved 
edition, spread more widely the 
knowledge of the Scriptures. 

The burning of the New Testa- 
ment created a strong prejudice 
against the Papists; it was regarded 
as a profanation, and as much as 
any. circumstance injured their 
cause. The people very naturally 
concluded, that the New Testa- 
ment must be opposed to the 
Romish Church, or the priests 


would not be so desirous to destroy 


it. Half instructed as they were, 
they could not be imposed upon 
by the abettors of Popery, who 
pretended it was out of love to 
their souls. The Roman Catholics 
asserted, that the translation con- 
tained a thousand heresies; nay, 
they went farther, and declared, 
that it was not possible to trans- 
late the Bible into English. Tyn- 
dally in his preface to the five 


Books of Moses, written 17th Jan. 
1530, alludes to the conduct of his 
adversaries, and states a few of his 
reasons for making a translation. 


*« When I had translated the Newe 
Testament, I added an epistle unto the 
latter ende, in whiche I desired them that 
were learned, to amend if ought were 
found amisse. Bat our malicious and 
wylic hypocrites, which are so stabburne 
and hard hearted in their wicked abomi- 
nations, that it is not possible for them 
to amend any thing at all (as we see 
by daylye experience, when both their 
lyvynges and doyngs are rebuked with 
the trovthe) saye some of them, that it is 
impossible to translate the Scriptures 
into Englishe, some, that it is not law- 
full for the lay people to have it in there 
mother toung, some, that it would make 
them all heretickes, as it would no 
doubt from many thynges, whiche they 
of long tyme have falsely taught, and 
that is the whole cause wherefore they 
forbid it, though they other clokes pre- 
tende. 

** And as for my translation in which 
they affaine unto the lay ‘people (as I 
have heard say) to be I wotte not how 
many tlousand heresies, so that it cannot 
be mended or corrected, they have yet 
taken so great payne to examine it and 
to compure it unto that they would fayne 
have it, and to their own imaginations, 
and jugglying termes, and to have some- 
what to rayle at and under that cloke to 
blaspheme the truth, that they might with 
as little labour (as I suppose) have trans- 
lated the most part of the Bible. For 
they whiche in tymes past were wont to 
be so carelesse about the Scripturcs have 
yet now so narrowly loked on my trans- 
lation, that there is not so much as one, 
I therin, if it lack a title over his hed; 
but they have noted it, and nomber it 
unto the ignorauat people for an heresy. 
Finally, in that theyve all agreed to drive 
you from the knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, and that ye shall not have the text 
therof in the mother toung, and to keep 
the world still in darknesse, to the entent 
they might sit in the consciences of the 
people, thorow vayne superstition and 
false doctrine, to satisfy their filthy lusts, 
their proude ambition, and uasatiable 
covetousness, and to exalte their owne 
honour above Kyng and Emperour, yea, 
and above God hymselfe.” a 


Tyndal proceeded in translating 
the five Books of Moses into Eng- 
lish ; but, bappening to go by sea 
to Hamburgh to have it printed 
there, the vessel was wrecked, and 
he Jost all his money, books, wris 
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tings, and copies, and was obliged 
to begin afresh. At Hamburgh, he 
met with Miles Coverdale, who 
assisted him in translating the 
Pentateuch, which was printed in 
1530, in a small. octavo volume, 
and apparently at different presses. 
He afterwards made an English 
version of the Book of Jonah, with 
a large prologue, which was prin- 
ted in the year 1531. According 
to Bale and Tanner, he did not 
translate any other books of the 
Scripture. Hall however states in 
his Chronicle “ William Tindal 
translated the New Testament, and 
first put into print ; and he like- 
wise translated the five Books of 
Moses, Joshua, Judicum, Ruth, 
the Books of Kings, and Books of 
Paralipomenon, Nehemiah, and the 
first of Esdras, and the Prophet 
Jonas, and -no more of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

From Hamburgh he returned to 
Antwerp, and by the treachery of 
one Philips, who had obtained his 
friendship for the basest purposes, 
he was betrayed into the hands of 
his enemies. A particular ac- 
count of this transaction is given 
by Fox in his Acts and Monu- 
ments. He was conveyed to the 
Castle of Villefort, near Brussels, 
where he remained a prisoner‘about 
a year and a half. The English mer- 
chants in Antwerp used every 
means to save him; but in vain, 
Tyndal was brought to trial, when 
he pleaded his own cause. None 
of his arguments, however, were 
admitted,-and he was condemned. 
He was led to execution in 1536, 
being first strangled, and then re- 
duced to ashes. His last words 
were, “ Lord, open the king of 
England’s eyes.” 

us was one of the greatest 
benefactors of his country de- 
stroyed; but what a system of 
religion must that be which de- 
mands or needs the blood of its 
opposers to support it? Though 
we know that the cruelties com- 
mitted at the Reformation by the 


treacherous and judicial enactments 
of popery, were overruled by the 
Divine Being for the furtherance 
of true religion, yet, the odium 
and the guilt must for ever rest on 
the heads of those who devised 
and carried into execution such 
atrocious plans. Could we hear 
of an official disavowal of such 
deeds by the heads of the Romish 
Church, or a condemnation of the 
system that prevailed both before 
and at the Reformation, we should 
have some hope that Popery had 
become less sanguinary; that she 
putting to death of a heretic was 
not now consistent with their reli- 
gion, and that they sought no sup- 
port from it, but from the argu- 
ments of truth and righteousness. 
But is it not painful to know that 
the contrary is avowed and acted 
upon? When the deeds which 
we condemn as acts of murder, 
under the false pretence of doing 
good are eulogized rather than de- 
precated and abhorred, we cannot 
by a false liberality attribute a 
more gentle and persuasive cha- 
racter to their system, though cir- 
cumstances may compel its abet- 
tors to act otherwise than when 
the power was in their own hands. 
When we witness the continued 
pretensions of the Romish See, and 
their enmity against the Bible, we 
should be truly thankful that such 
a man as William Tyndal dared 
to oppose the papists, by circula- 
ting that sacred book before which 
Popery must at last fall, and by 
which anti-christian delusion must 
be destroyed. For a fuller ac- 
count of Tyndal and his labours, 
we beg to refer to the first number 
of this Magazine—January, 1818. 
The volume of which the title 
stands at the head of this article, 
and from which we fear we have 
too long kept our readers, consists 
of various theological and contro- 
versial tracts, together with pro- 
logues to different books of scrip- 
ture. The author evidently a 
pears to have been one of the 
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most vigorous writers of the age 
in which he lived; and in some 
of the quotations which we shall 
have occasion to give, it will be 
seen that his expressions possess 
all the freshness and decision of a 
man who had. been convinced of 
the justice and importance of his 
cause, and was persuaded that it 
would prevail, though persecuted 
and opposed. There are some 
parts of his writings in which he 
is exposing the absurdities and 
wickedness of the Romish church, 
that may be considered as too 
much in the style of invective, an 
error into which almost all the 
writers both before and after the 
Reformation fell, Well acquainted 
with.the chicanery, the treachery, 
and cruelty of the Romish religion, 
having most of the evils present to 
their view, having experienced suf- 
fering, either in their own persons 
or in the persons of their friends, 
and aware of the ruin that had 
been brought on many souls—we 
are not to wonder that their lan- 
guage is strong, and many of their 
expressions such as we should not 
find it necessary to employ in the 
present day. The epoch of the 
Reformation was not a sentimen- 
tal period, it was not a time for 
the productions of timid and hesi- 
tating minds: a mere whitewash- 
ing of the system that prevailed 
would not do; its enormities- were 
to be exposed, and if there was 
any thing that appeared disgusting 
in the exposure, the blame must 
rest with those who corrupted and 


defiled the religion of Christ. No - 


simpering — no delicate, tle 
handfing of the subject would do; 
it never could be properly reached, 
unless a vigorous arm was extend- 
ed and exerted to detect the so- 
phistry, to exhibit the impostures, 
and to expose to public view the 
traffic in the souls of men, which 
had been for ages inseparably 
connected with the religion of the 
church of Rome. 

The first part of the volume 
consists of Prologues to different 
books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and in commencing his 
Prologue to the Five Books of 
Moses, he Mi properly shows 
the use of the Scripture, and how 
we ought to study the sacred vo- 
lume. The following remarks may 
convey a valuable lesson to care- 
less readers of the Bible. 

** Though a man had a precious jew- 
ell and a rich, yet if hee wiste not the 
value therof, nor wherfore it served, 
were neither the better nor richer of a 
straw. Even so though we read‘ the 
Scripture, and bable of it never so much, 
yet if one know not the use of it, and 
wherfore it was geven, and what is 
therein to be sought, it profiteth us no- 
thing at all. It is not gy therefore 
to read and talk of it onely, but we must 
also desire God day and night instantly 
to open our eyes and to make us under- 
stand and feele wherfore the Scripture 
was geven, that we may apply the medi- 
cine of the Scripture, evry man to his 
own sores, unless then we entend to be 
idle disputers and braulers about vain 
words ever gnawing uppon the bitter 
barcke without, and never attaynyng 
unto the sweet pith within, and persee 
cuting one another in defending of lewde 
imaginations and phantasies of our own 
inventions.” 

(To be continued.) 


A A 
ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Original Memorials ; or Brief Sketches 
real Characters, By aClergyman 
of the Church of England. 12mo, 4s. 
—London : Hatchard. 
Tuis little volume has both affected 
and delighted us. Though anony- 
mous, and so far coming in a ques- 
tionable shape, it has so many marks 


of authenticity, that we cannot for 
a moment hesitate in giving full 
credence to its statements. It is 
printed at Wycombe, and if we are 
to follow, as from other ‘ circum. 
stances we are inclined to do, the 
leading of that indication, we can 
only regret, that these interesting 
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pages have been sent forth without 
the strom recommendation, which 
the. highly respectable author’s 
name would haveconveyed. These 
memorials contain a series of 
sketches, powerfully drawn and ju- 
diciously selected, of striking cha- 
racters with whom the writer has 
hecn, at different periods of his life, 
more or less intimately acquainted. 
Some of them are made effective in 
the detail, by the skilful way in 
which their history is told, others 
by the singularity of their adven- 
dures, or the peculiarities of their 
ewn constitution. The first of these 
narratives is entitled, ‘‘ The Walk- 
ing Bible,” and describes the habits 
of a very singular and very admira- 
ble character, whose expericnce in 
a state of extreme poverty supplied 
him with an inexhaustible store of 
importantand attractive anecdotes, 
tending to justify and inculcate an 
unlimited dependence on Divine 
Providence. When young he dis- 
covered at ‘the house of a friead a 
miufilated: fragment of the Bible, 
and borrowed it shred by shred, 
finishing one fragment and return- 
ing it before he obtained another. 
So diligent was his improvement of 
this 4 5 beta and so indelible 
was the impression made on _ his 
memory, that he retained through 
life the name which gives a title to 
the sketch of his character. He 
was accustomed to take long jour- 
nies on foot, and on one ‘of these 
excursions after a fatiguing day, 


«« P——~ entered the door of the first 
respectable inn that presented itself; and 
though -fuint with fatigue, his feelings 
reached a higher degree in the scale of 
enjoyment, than is ever attained by men 
who resort to taverns with the sensual 
taste of Jounson and his friends. Having 
taken a simple repast, and being disposed 
to improve his evening hours to some 
0 purpose, he called the landlord ; 

have a mind to read, landlord, can 
you) accommodate, me with a book 2’ 
“1 am sorry to say, Sir, we have no books 
in the house.’ No books! What, not 
one of any description ?’—‘ Why yes, 
Sir, I forgot : there is ouc old large book 
eas c table on the landing-place 
of the stairs, which nobody ever reads.’ 


* Allow me to see it.’ cumbrous 


volume was brought and laid before the 
traveller. ‘ It is a Bible,’ said he, as he 
opened its long closed pages. ‘ 1 believe 
it is,’ rejoined the innkeeper. ‘ But do 
you mever read it?’ §No, Sir, I have 


given that up many years.’—‘ Given up 
the reading of the Bible, my friead, what 
may -be your reason for that? — Do 

not believe its truth ? Do you doubt 
its being the word of God ?’--* I believe 
it all, and therefore I cannot read it. 
It condemns me in every leaf of the 
volume.’—* Condemns you! If indeed 
you live in sin, walking according to the 
course of this world, and throwing off 
the restraints of religion, it docs indeed 
condemo you: but not more than it 
does every man whose principles and 
conduct are opposed to the will of God. 
All such lie under a fearful condemna- 
tion. They are exposed to the curse and 
penalty, of God’s violated laws.’ --‘ It 
goes further than that, Sir ; for it con- 
demns me by name. Pubticans and sinners 
are ulways ranked together, and there is 
not a word of good, or of encouragement 
for them in the book.’ ’—pp. 25, 26. 


The pious guest found great diffi- 
culty in his earnest conflict with this 
strange misconception; nor did he 
succeed until by a skilful use of the 
weapon which the innkeeper was 
abusing to the purposes of sclf-de- 
struction, he left him without reply. 
In answer to the observation—*‘ It 
is impossible for a Publican to be 
religious”—P—— affirmed that it 
was the express declaration of Scrip- 
ture, not only that he might be reli- 
gious, but that he was fixed in his 
actual situation for that very pur- 
pose. Desiring his host to read 
** from the 24th to the 28th verse of 
the 17th chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles,” P—— went on as fol- 
lows. 

“* You are here told that God has the 
controul and direction of all human 
events; that he exercises a direct and 
specific regard to the particulars of your 
life; that he determines its times aud 
poriede s and that he appoiuted the 

uns of your habitation. Here then 
you are by the immediate arrangement of 
God. Nor is thatall. The end of that 
arrangement, his design in placing you 
here is, that you should seek the Lord, 
feel after him, and find him. He has 
not only not put it ont of your power to 
serve him by stationing you in this inn, 
but he has called you tv it, that herein 
you may honour him, and seek your own 
true happiness.”” For seme moments the 
man stood in silent wonder, looking al- 
ternately at the open volume and the 
interpreter. ‘ Sir, you are right, and [ 
am wrong. It is even so a8 you say. 
am concerned at my own ignorance and 
folly, and will strive to mend my ways, 
to go to chureh and read the word of 
God.’ The landlord spent. -he eveaing 
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in conversation with his guest, which 
under the blessing of God left an indeli- 
ble’ impression on his mind, that issued 
in the happiest consequences; for he 
seriously entered upon the study of the 
holy Scriptures; devoutly and regularly 
resorted to the house of God; and in the 
difficult . station he held, laboured to 
serve and please God through his re- 
maining days. When our traveller on 
the following morning, was about to re- 
sume his journey, and requested to. pay 
his reckoning, ‘ No,’ said his host, ‘ you 
shall not pay me one farthing. You bave 
done for me more than I have done for 
you, and more than I can ever repay you 
for.’ They exchanged a hearty and af- 
fectionate furewell, and parted.’’—pp. 29 
--3l. 

The tale, or rather description 
entitled “ My Friend,” is a fine 
illustration of the efficacy of religion 
in givirg happiness, where outward 
circumstances exhibited misery in 
its most squalid and wasting form. 
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Brief Memoir of Krishna-Pal, the 
first Hindoo, in Bengal, who broke 
tle chain of the Caste, by embracing 
the Gospel. By the late Rev. W. 
Ward, uf Serampore. Price 1s. 
Serampore, printed London, re- 
printed. Offor, 1823. 

Tue character of this excellent man 

is so well known to the religious 

world, that it is only necessary for 
us toannounce this very interesting 
memoir of his life. A biographical 
sketch of Mr. Ward is added, and 
will be-read with much gratifica- 
tion. A-neatly engraved portrait 
of Krishna, from a drawing by the 
Missionary Lawson, is prefixed. 





The Example of Departed Sainis re- 
commended and enforced. A 
men occasioned by the Death of 


the late J. Plaisto, Esq. Delivered 


on Sabbaik Evening, March 30th, 
1823, in the Independent Cha- 
pel, Chichester. By the Rev. W. 
Vowles, M. A. . 
Amipst a multitude of funeral dis- 
courses, which are continually is- 
suing from the press, few compara- 
tively can lay claim to any thing. 
beyond a local and fugitive interest. 
The removal of individuals of ac- 
knowledged worth and exeellence, 
undoubtedly affords one of the most 
favourable opportunities for pathetic 


and impressive appeal, of which the 
ministerial labourer can avail him- 
self. What is said on such an oc- 
casion falls upon the ear with more 
than ordinary effect, and comes 
home to the heart with the solem- 
nity of a voice from the dead. This 
circumstance, in conjunction with 
the solicitations of surviving rela- 
tives and friends has frequentl 

brought before the public eye pul- 
pit addresses, which were designed 
only to serve the immediate occa- 
sion, and therefore could scarcely 
be expected to rise very high in the 
order of literary merit. Rare in- 
stances we meet with indeed, which 
form an exception to this remark; 
and among these we do not hesitate 
to’ place the sermon, which Mr. 
Vowles has here presented to our 
notice. The textis selected from 
Heb. vi. 12. “ Be not slothful, but 
followers of them, who through faith 
and patience inherit the promises.” 
A portion of Scripture eminently 
suited to the character of the ex- 
cellent and venerable person, whose 
death it was designed to improve. 
After an appropriate introduction, 
the author expresses his ardent 
wish to stimulate and encourage his 
hearers to follow holy men, who 
have entered into their rest by lead- 
ing them to consider first the example 
they have left us, and secondly the 
glory they now inherit. These ge- 
neral heads of observation he ud- 
folds and illustrates under a variety 
of striking particulars, and main- 
tains throughout a strain of bold and 
manly eloquence. Our readers will 
be pleased with the following spe- 
cimen taken from the commence- 
ment of the second division of the 


subject. 
** Here a glory opens us, in the 
prospect of which, the believer finds all 


that. can soothe and relieve, all that can 
astonish and delight, all that can animate 
and attract his spirit. A complete deli- 
verance from the evils of this disordered 
and calamitous world, an everlastii 
exemption from all pain and sorrow 
natural and moral, a perfect freedom 
from the influence and effects of sin, 
and to have ail tears wiped away from 
all eyes; light unclouded, which in re- 
vealing happiness, imparts it, truth un- 
mixed with error, know ever grow- 
ing, where yo illusions shall mister . 
no uncertainties perplex; the po on 
of spiritual perfection exposed to no 
accidents—of sinless virtue and holiness 




















unsullied—to enjoy a pure and faultless 
society where no interests divide—peace 
unalloyed by suspicion, unruffied by an- 
gry or ambitious , passions—with love 
unabating and without bound—to be 
with Christ.to behold his glory, and to 
see Hitn face to face, and bear the full 
impression of His image, to have imme- 
diate access to the fountain of life, and 
the unlimited fruition of all ible 
in his presence, where is fullness of 
1, and at whose right hand are rivers 
pleasure for ever more. This is the 
consummation of the promises for which 
the Christian may hope without pre- 
sumption—a glory which, as we have 
now no faculties to grasp at, is yet to be 
revealed. Though hid behind the clouds 
of time, it is magnetic, drawing to it the 
faithful from all places, attracting them 
from all distances and all commixtures. 
Confined and ill at ease in this world, 
the believer sends his thoughts and affec- 
tions before him into eternity, and be- 
ond these gloomy and troubled regions, 
converses with objects divine and 
immortal. Here a light dawns upon 
him which is to lead on to an eternal 
day, while his hope gains new yigour, 
and glows with increasing ardour as it 
springs upward to meet the opening rays,” 
——pp- 24, 25. 

In the course of the sermon there 
are doubtless passages, which would 
advantageously bear the process of 
revision—an employment in which 
men of ardent minds are always 
most reluctant to engage. 

There is nothing, however, which 
affects the substantial excellence 
of the whole, or can materially im- 

i the general impression: and 
we are mistaken if a candid perusal 
will not be found abundantly to 
justify the praise we have bestowed 
On it. 





Select Bible Anecdotes, historical and 
2 teal, interspersed with ocea- 
sional remarks. George Betts. 
12mo. 4s. London: Westley. 
1823, 
Tus is a seasonable, and well-exe- 
euted, selection, from Jarger, and 
less accessible, works. Mr. Town- 
ley’s biblical investigations have 
supplied past of the materials ; the 
remainder have been collected from 
different sources, and attest the di- 
ligence of Mr. Betts, in the comple- 
tion of his plan. A great deal of 
very interesting anecdote has been 
brought together very judiciously, 
and, if we may judge by our own 
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feelings, the reader will feel little 
inclination to lay the voldme aside, 
till he has gone fairly through it. 

As an illustration of the anxious 
pains taken br goed men, in former 
times, when Bibles were with diffi- 
culty to be procured, to make them- 
selves thoroughly conversant in the 
word of God, we insert the follow- 
ing detail. 

«¢ JouN MARBECK, AND HIS Con- 
CORDANCE,—-John Marbeck, whose zeal 
for the reformation had nearly cost him 
his life, was the author of the first En- 
glish Concordance, printed by Grafton, 
with this curious and explanatory title : 
“A Concordance; that is to saie, a 
worke, wherein, by the ordre of the let- 
ters of the A, B, C, ye maie redely finde 
any worde conteigned in the whole Bible, 
so often as it is there expressed, pr men- 
cioned.’ It was dedicated to King Ed- 
ward VI. by the compiler, John Marbek. 
The account which he gave of his under - 
taking, to the bishops and others, who 
summoned him before them, and con- 
demned him, is interesting, and exhibits 
him as a shining instance of indefatigable 
diligence. ‘ Wlien Thomas Matthews’ 
Bible came first out in print, I was much 
desirous to have one of them; and being 
a poor man, not able to buy one of them, 
determined with myself to borrow one, 
amongst my friends, and to write it 
forth. And when I had written out the 
five books of Moses, in fair great paper, 
and was entered into the book of Joshua, 
my friend, Master Turner, chanced to 
steal upon me unawares ; and seeing me 
writing out the Bible, asked me what I 
meant thereby ? And when I had told 
him the cause: Tush, quoth he, thou 
goest about a vain and tedious labour. 
But this were a profitable work for thee, 
to set out a concordance in English. A 
concordance, said I, what is that? Then 
he told me it was a book to find out any 
word in the whole Bible.by the letter, 
and that there was such an one in 
Latin ‘already. ‘Then I told him,.I-had 
no learning to go about sach a thing. 
Enough, quoth he, for that matter, for 
it requireth not so much learning as di- 
ligence. And seeing thou art so painfull 
a man, and one that cannot be unoccu- 
ig it were a good exercise for thee.’ 

e accordingly borrowed a Latin con- 
cordance, and had gone through the let- 
ter L, when he was apprehended, impri- 
soned, and all his papers seized. After 
being set at liberty, as his papers were 
not restored to him, he had his concor- 
dance to begin again, which, when com- 
pleted, he shewed to a friend, who pro- 
mised to assist him im having it presented 
to the king, in order to have it published 
by his authority; but Henry VIIL died 
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before that could be brought about. His 
friend, bowever, to. whom ‘be could not 
say nay, requested a copy of it, which 
he ,aceordingly transcribed for him. 
Whea Edward VI. was settled on the 
throne, be renewed his thoughts of pub- 
lishing his work, and consulted Grafton, 
the printer, concerning it, ‘ who (says 
he, in his introduction,) seeying the vo- 
Inme_ so houge and greate, saied, the 
charges of ithpriating thereof would not 
ovely be importunate, but the bokes, 
when finished, would beare so excessive 
price, as few should be able to attain 
unto theim : wherefore, by his advise, [ 
yet once again a newe writte out the 
same, in such sorte as the worke now 
appeareth.’ ” 


We can only make room for 
another specimen 


*«Ricnakp Kicsre, D.D.—This pious 
man was likewise one of the traas!ators 
of the English Bible, was prebendary in 
the cathedral church of Lincoln, and 
professor of Liebrew, in the university of 
Oxford. Izaak Walton, in his life of Dr. 
Robert Saadersou, Bishop of Lincoln, 
informs us that he was tutor to that great 
prelate, sad relates the following anec- 
dote —‘ Dr. Kilbye, going on a visit, 
into Derbyshire, took Mr. Sanderson 
wit! him. The Sunday they went, with 
the Doctor’s friend, to the parish church; 
the young clergyman who officiated, not 
expecting such a hearer as Dr. Kilbye, 
wasted a great part of the hour allotted 
for lis sermon, in objections against the 
late teanslation of the Bible, and, in par- 
ticular, shewed three reasons why a cer- 
tain word should have been differently 
translated. When the evening service 
was ended, the preacher was invited to 
the house of the Doctor’s friend. After 
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conversation on other topics, the Doctor, 
adverting to the sermon, told him, ‘that 
he might have preached more useful doc- 
trine, and not have filled his auditors’ 
eurs with needless exceptions against the 
Tate translation ; and, as for ‘that word, 
for which he offered, to that poor con- 
gregation, three reasons, why it ought to 
have been translated as he said, he, and 
others, had considered them all, and 
found thirteen more considerable reasons, 
why it was translated as now printed: 
and assured him, that if his friend (Mr. 
Sanderson) should prove guilty ef such 
indiseretion, he should forfeit his favour.’ 
Young Sanderson modestly expressed a 
hope that he should not, and the preacher 
ingenuously declared ‘ he would not jus- 
tify himself :’ affording a salutary lesson 
to young critics, to be cautious in cen- 
suring the works of men of known abi- 
lity and learning ; and to young minis- 
ters, not to obtrudeunnecessary criticisms 
on their auditories, instead of the pure 
word of God.’ ” 


A well-engraved head of Wicklif 
is given, as a frontispiece. 


weyte testes 


The Woadgrove Fumily ; or the Young 
Orphans Londou: Whittemore, 
1823. 

Tuts is a pleasing and pious little 
narrative, and well suited to the 
capacities and feelings of young 
persons. As the story, though per- 
fectly clear, is somewhat compli- 
cated, we shall not attempt to give 
an outline of it, butcontent ourselves 
with a general commendation of its 
design and execution. 


—_—_—— 
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«¢ The Persecutor tamed.—‘**A pious and 
zealous minister, now with the spirits 


of the just in heaven, was invited by- 


a gentleman in a large town in York- 
shire, to preach for the first time in a 
contiguous village; the worthy evan- 
gelist. went on the appointed day, and 
called on his friend, who received him 
with much trepidation, and urged him 
to desist from preaching, as he was con- 
vinced that his life wouid be endangered: 
he ‘laid before him the causes of his ap- 
prehension, ‘but these representations 
availed nothing ; he counted not his life 
dvar uato him in such an employment ; 
and at'the expected hour, ‘he entered be- 
neath the roof of the barn, and was re- 
ceived apparently with much respect. 
Cona. Maa. No. 78. 


The service commenced by singing a 
hymn, but during that part of the wor- 
ship, the leader of the conspirators stood 
covered. Prayer was then offered, at 
the close of which, the same persona 
standing near him, still remained with 
his hat on. During the singing of the 
next hymn, (as might ‘be expected,) 
the saw his danger, and lifted 
up his heart to God, for wisdom and 
courage ; his mind was impressed with 
the answer which Joseph made to a cer- 
tain man who found him in Shechem, 
wandering in the field, and asked him, 
suying, ‘ What seekest thou? And he 
said, I seek my brethren.’ I seek m 
brethren, he selected for his text, 
after a brief illustration of that part of 
H 
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Joseph’s history, he adverted to the in- 
carnation, sufferings, and death of Jesus, 
at the close of which the persecutor took 
off his hat. At the close of the sermon, 
he stated that his design in coming to 
preach to them, was the same as that of 
Joseph, and of his incarnate Redeemer. 
The countenance of the man changed. 
The minister then spoke of the plan de- 
vised to take a vay his life, and expressed 
himself willing to die in the cause of his 
Divine Master. The once hardened sin- 
ner felt for his pocket handkerchief, and 
his tears began to flow plentifully ; and 
after a solemn appeal from the man of 
God, the singing of the hymn, and a 
short prayer, public worship closed. On 
retifing from the barn, the man, from 
whom he had suffered the most painful 
apprehensions, stepped before him ; and 
on coming into the open air, his com- 
panions vociferated, ‘ John, have you 
got the parson?’ He replied, ‘ I have, 

ut before you shall touch him, you must 
pluck out my heart.’ His companious 
retired confounded, and the man con- 
ducted the minister in safety to the 
neighbouring town. ‘ An! now, (said 
the venerable servant of God to me,) in 
that village, there is a place of worsbip, 
and he, who was the chief persecutor, 
is the deacon of the church.’ ’’—Coa’s 
Lectures. 


Liberality of Lieutenant-Governor Mel- 
vill—‘* A lady living in the garrison, 
{at Pendennis Castle, Cornwall,] whose 
age and infirmities disabled her from 
attending the church at Falmouth, sug- 
gested to him on bebalf of herself, and 
of others under similar circumstances, 
the propriety of endeavouring to procure 
a clergyman, to preach occasionally in 
the garrison, representing in forcible 
terms the destitute condition of several 
aged persons, who were deprived of the 
means of grace, and of spiritual instruc- 
tion. A case so interesting as this, could 
not fail to excite his particular atten- 
tion, and stimulate his endeavours to 

a remedy. He applied to the 
minister of the church at Falmouth, a 
man of great piety and extensive charity, 
with whom he was united in the bonds 
of personal affection, as well as of Chris- 
tian fellowship. But the pastoral care of 
a amounting to some tliou- 
sande’ chliged this gentleman, though 
with great reluctance, tu decline the ser- 
vice. The lady before mientioned had 
in the meantime represented the case to 
a truly respectable minister in the Inde- 

t connexion, well known to the 


‘Lieutenant Governor, who offered to 


supply the garrison with a preacher once 
a'fortnight. This offer, under the exist- 


ing circumstances, could not, cunsist- 
éntly with christian principles, be re- 
fused, though it was foreseen that the 
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introduction of such a novelty would 
expose the commandant to much mis- 
representation. The service was per- 
formed at first in a store-room ; but as 
winter advanced, to avoid the risk of 
fire, it was held in a reom of the Castle. 
The gratification he felt in seeing it well 
attended, and nt by those infirm 
and aged persons for whose spiritual be- 
nefit it had been provided, encouraged 
the Lieutenant Governor to persevere in 
the plan, which was continued for years, 
by various ministers of the Independent 
conuexion, and doubtjess became the 
means of salvation to many souls. Ou 
these occasions he regularly attended 
with his family, stimulating the devotion 
of others by that warm spirit of devotion 
with which he was always actuated. 
Neither distance of place, nor incle- 
mency of weather prevented the con- 
stant services of these worthy labourers 
in the Lord’s vineyard, who were ready 
to sacrifice health and life in the em- 
ployment of their Divine Master. He 
sincerely preferred the Liturgy of the 
Church of England to the prayers of the 
best qualified ministers, yet he was of a 
more enlarzed and charitable spirit, 
than to think it inconsistent with the 
duty he owed the establishment, to hold 
occasional communidn with other deno- 
minations of Christians who were sound 
in the faith.”’-- Memoirs of the late Philip 
Melviil, Esq , p. 93. 


Prudence in reference to Churitable Con- 
tributions. —‘* The Rev. Gilbert Ten- 
nent,’’ says Dr. Franklin, ‘‘ came to 
me with a request, that | would assist 
him in procuring a subscription for 
erecting a new meeting house. It was 
to be for the use of a congregation he 
had gathered among the Presbyterians, 
who were originally disciples of Mr. 
Whitfield. Unwilling to make myseif 
disagreeable to my fellow-citizens, by 
too frequently soliciting thei® contribu- 
tions, [ absolutely refused. He then 
desired I would furnish him with a list 
of the names of persons I knew by ex- 
perience to be generous and public- 
spirited. Ithought it would be unbe- 
coming in me, after their kind compli- 
ance with my solicitations, to mark them 
out tu be worried by other beggars, and 
therefore refused tq give such a list. 
He then desired I would, at least, give 
him my advice. That I will readily do, 
said 1; and, in the first place, I advise 
you to apply to all those who you know 
will give something ; next, to those who 
you are uncertain whether they will give 
any thing or not, and show them the 
list of those who have given; and lastly, 
do not neglect those who you are sure 
will give nothing; for in some of them 
you may be mistaken. He lauylied and 
thanked me, and said he would take my 
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‘ndvice. He did-so, for he asked of 
every body; and he obtained a much 
larger sum than he expected, with which 
he erected the capacious and elegant 
meeting-house that stands in Arch 
Street.”— Memoirs of Franklin, vol. 1. 
p. 391. 


Anecdote. --"An Unfortunate Similiiude,— 
A Catholic preacher in Austria, wishing 
to set forth the excellence of the Romish 
communion, and to decry those of Lu- 
ther and Calvin, adopted the following 
extraordinary metho!, Presenting a 
green wallnut to the view of his audi- 
ence, he said, ‘* 1 am nvw about to show 
you the nature and comparative worth 
of the three religions.”’ For this purpose, 
he first took off the husk, and said, 
“« Here you have the Lutheran religion : 
it is not only worthless, Lut very bitter.” 
He then exhibited the naked shell, say- 
ing, ‘* And here you have the religion of 
Calvin, which is both hard and dry. But 
now I shall show you the holy Catholic 
religion, which is the sweet kernel 
within.” He then proceeded to crack 
the nat with his teeth, intending to 
eat the kernel, and commend its sweet- 
ness to his flock ; when, lo! to his own 
confusion, the nut proved rotten, and 
was so offensive to his mouth, that with 
a blushing countenance, he was com- 
pelled hastily to lay it aside! Thus was 
the advocate of a corrupt feligion caught 
in his own guile, and led to discover a 
truth he would have been glad to con- 
ceal! An aged Moravian minister, now 
living, who was brought up in Germany, 
has often related the above anecdote, at 
a friendly visit, to the amusement of 
many who kaow him. 

Account of a Young Confessor named 
Athanasius.+~-Athanasius, a young man, 
aged 24, the son of a boatman, having 
served two or three masters, fell into 
‘the hands of a Turk, who proposed 
raising him from the degrading bondage 
of a Greek, to the privileges of a Turk, 
on his renouncing Christianity. Every 
temptation to this change was resisted, 
till one fatal festival night, he uttered 
the word of abjuration, and was next 
morning made a Turk. He remained 
with his master about a year after this, 
suffering no doubt many pangs of con- 
science, and having no alterative but to 
die, as he could not live a Christian, 
(the Greek Church receiving back no 
apostates, however penitent.) Thus cir- 
cumstanced, be went on a pilgrimage to 
Mount Athos, where he remained some 
months, On bis return to Smyrna, he 
went immediately to the Meccamay, or 
Turkish Judge, jac rs his resolution 
to die a Christian rather than live an 
apostate. The Judge, in order to save 
his life, wished to per the Turks 
that he was mad; but be pemisted in 
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publiely abjuring Mahomedanism, and 
asserting hs readiness to dic. Upon 
which he was confined in a dungeon, 
and put to the torture, which he endured 
with the greatest fortitude and pa- 
tience On the day of execution, he was 
offered his life, with riches, houses, 
lands, &c. if he would remain a Turk : 
but nothing could tempt him to save his 
life. As a Jast attempt, the executioner 
was directed to cut a little of the skin of 
his neck, that he might feel the edge of 
the sword; but this also failed; and 
Athanasins, @a his knees, declaring, 
that he was born with Jesus, and would 
die with Jeses; the horrid deed was 
finished with a sing!e blow. 

Singular Cure of the Small Por.--A 
countryman, who had recovered from 
the smai!l pox, conceived the idea of 
attempting to cure a number of unhappy 
wretches, who had been abandoned, by 
cow’s milk, which he gave them to drink, 
With this simple remedy, he cured all 
those whom he attended: while the 
physicians with their complicated pre- 
scriptions, saved but a very few. 

Anecdote vf Philip 1.—King Philip, 
of Spain, thns addressed his Confessor : 
—* Father Confessor! as you oceupy 
the place of God,-I protest to you, that 
I will do every thing you shall say to be 
necessary for my being saved ; so that 
what I omit doing, will be placed to 
your account, as | am ready to acquit 
myseif of all that sball be ordered to 
me,”” 

Monkish Learning.—After the Lu- 
theran controversy had been long carried 
on, many of the Monks in Scotland were 
£° learned, that they charged Luther 

ith being the author of a wicked book, 
called the New Testament. 


Ancient Practice in Churches—The fol- 
lowing extract from Bishop Grindall’s 
episcopal injunction, will show, at least, 
what.had been the practice in churches, 
«¢ That no pedlar should be permitted 
to sell his wares in the church poreh in 
time of service. That parish clerks should 
be able to read. That no lordsof mis-rule, 
or summer lords and ladies, or any dis- 
guised persons, morrice-dancers, or 
others, should come irreverently into the 
church, or play any unseemly parts with 
scoffs, jests, or ribald talk in time of 
divine service !!!’" 

Besom Sermons.—‘* The preaching by 
bosom sermons, signifies the reading of a 
written discourse, which lifeless practice,” 
says Erasmus, Pe ome use on A 

land.”’--** to begynne 
ile at the Friers; ye se what a rascal 
rable ronneth aboute the country with 
bosomed sermones, prays fables, and 
old wyves tales, in stede of the worde ef 
God.” , 
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The Wesleyan Methodist S.cietu in the 
United States of America. —'The following 
circular letter was ail_pted at a large and 
respectable meeting» of the members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on the 9th of August last, 

has since been extensively circulated 
ugh the United States. We transcribe 
it, because it pleads for the great prin- 
ple on which our churches are founded, 
and to which, eventually, all communions 
which rest upon popular opinion for sup- 
port, must, to acertain degree, conform. 
To the Members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh throughout the United States. 
Very dear brethren—For some time past 
we hav> been of opinion, that the present 
of government of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, to which we Have the 
hovaur to belong, is susceptible of iin- 
provements that would tend, in a very 
eminent degree, tq promote its peace and 
prosperity ; and seeing that very many 
of our brethren, in different parts of the 
Union, are agitating the same important 
subject, we’ are impelled by a sense of 
duty, by an attachment to the cause 
of Methodism, to make this full declara- 
tion of our sentiments ; hoping thereby to 
élicit the views of others, that there may 
be a union in those general principles 
best adapted to obtain the desired end. 
‘We give place to none in affectionate 
remembrance of ovr venerable founder, 
the late Rev. John Wesley. During his 
long and eminently useful life, he shone 
in the hemisphere vf the Church as a 
star of the first magnitude ; and although 
pow dead, he ‘* yet speaketh’’ in his 
sand invaluable publications. 
W fe are also persuaded, that the system 
he, established was, of all others, most 
congenial to Scripturc, and the best 
adapted to promote the interests of reli- 
ion... But we would observe, that Me- 
thedism, as it exists in this country at 
the present day, is somewhat different 
from any thing ever covtemplated by that 
great and good man. It is proper further 
to remark, thet Mr. Wesley was the 
father of Methodism, and therefore his 
will had the authority of law. His rare 
talents, learning and piety ; his disinte- 
, wisdom, and experience, and 


“tis unparalleled success as a gospel mi- 


Rister for more than fi ars, gave 
him that authority in dee Torietics vith 


je of his s rs could ever 
‘be’ safely rcircuristancés 


are now wi i The Methodist 
Ceareh at thie ¥, among all her. ‘ohh 
ters, can contemplate no one in the ¢ha- 


racter of a parent: we are all brethren 
of the same family, aad hence arises the 
necessity for a division of that power, 
which was at first naturally conceded to 
our venerable father. 

In ecclesiastical, as well as in civif 
polity, there are some leading princip‘es, 
of whieh we ought neyer to lose sight. 
The first and principal of these is, that 
the supreme authority (under God) is 
vested in the people — and that they are, 
in Church as well as State, the fouritain 
of all rule and of all law. Any attempt, 
therefore, te bind human beings, Without 
their knowledge and consent, is an in- 
fringement on the rights and liberties of 
mankind ; and all governments based up- 
en such principles, must, of necessity, 
contain in themselves the seeds of their 
own dissolution, 

Such, dear brethren, to all intents and 
purposes is the governtrent of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. It is a notorious 
fact, which we think none will attempt to 
dispute, that the atithority of the General 
Conference is unlimited, so far at least as 
it respects the people --that they are en- 
tirely out of tite reach not only of the lay 
members, but also of the great body of 
local preachers. Over their conduct we 
have no control —in their councils we 
have no representative—-no voice in the 
enactment of those laws by which we are 
to he governed. That such an order of 
things is utterly incompatible with the 
sacred priaciplés of religious liberty, every 
unprejudiced mind must at once admit. 
On this aceount large bocies have sepa- 
rated from us. That divisions have been 
created we deeply regret, as we most sin- 
cerely wish and pray that Methodists may 
be but one throughout the world. ‘That 
our brethren, the bishops and itinerant 
preachers, are generally good men, we 
hesitate not to believe; but tu expect, 
with sach unlimited authority, theyshould 
in no instance exceed the bounds reason 
and Scripture point out for them, wou'd 
be to suppose them more than meo; and 
that there is danger on this head, the 
history of the Christian Chureh most 
elearly proves. ‘That our book of dis- 
cipline needs revision --that it is very 
vague and very uncertain in some fin- 
portant points, is abundantly evident— 
and that it has been construed to support 
and eounteharice the most wanton ahd 
arbitrary measures, we liave ha@ mielan- 
chély proof. We have indeed been told, 
and that publicly, that if we do not like 
the government we may leave the church 
at! We adisit’ it; "but we dre 
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Methodists: our affections are closely 
united to the great Methodist family, and 
we hope nothing will be able to sever 
those bonds which have so long kept us 

her. Some of us have contributed to 
the utinost of our ability to the support of 
the preachers,-and for building places for 
public worship, and we think it not a 
little ungenerous, when we complain of 
grievances, to be told that we may leave 
the church. We wish to remind those 
unbending advocates for the present or- 
der of things, that the cause of reform 
numbers in its ranks some of the firmest 
friends of Methodism. Can we, we would 
ask, without hesitancy cut asunder the 
cords which have so long united us ? 
Can we join ourselves in church-fellow- 
ship with these whose doctrines in some 
respects are the very reverse of ours? 
or are we to be left in the world’s wide 
field without a house, or without a home? 
O, ye unwearied supporters of priestly 
prerogative and power—ye professed ser- 
vants of a ** theck and lowly” master! 
Is it thus that you show your piety to 
God—your attachment to his cause, and 
your affection for those who are not only 
partakers with you of flesh and blood, 
but who also have in common with your- 
selves ** one Lord—one Faith—one Bap- 
tism’’— and are heirs of the same inhe- 
ritance 2? Would it not be well for those 
of our brethren who are determined, 
at all events, to withhold from us our 
jast rights and privileges, to consider 
that if they reject the voice of the people 
—treat remonstrances and petitions with 
neglect, whether they will not be justi 
chargeable with those divisions and of. 
fences which will rend the church—alie - 
nate the affections of her firmest friends 
~—foratime, pechaps, put a stop to the 
work of God among us—turn many out 
of ‘the way of righteousness, and give 

ovedsion for the enemies of religion 
to blaspheme, 

Therefore, to prevent such an unhappy 
catastrophe —to heal the wounds that 
still prey upon the vitals of the connexion 
—to open the door for the return of 
thése of our brethren who on this ac- 
count have separuted from us — to guatd 
against ‘all encroachments on our una- 
lienable rights in fature, and to preserve 
the ‘“unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace,” we request our brethren, ge- 
nerélly, throughout the Union to unite 
With us in petitioning the next General 
Conference to admit us a Lay Represen- 
tation, equal ia number with themselves ; 
and we particularly request those of our 


itinerant brethren, whose sentiments ac- 


eétd with ours, to exert their influence in 
eer mt sau a 

On the su of @ representative go- 

the Methodist Episcopal 

Chareh, addresecs from some of the local 
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conferences are already in circulation ; 
but we are sorry to say, that the writers 
appear to have forgotten the claims of 
the people. We entreat our local ‘bre- 
thren, whose importance we acknow- 
ledge, and whose character and talents 
we know how to appreciate, to consider 
themselves as identified with us—and 
with us endeavor to procure a Lay Re- 
presentation, making the local preachers 
eligible to that office, rather. than one 
exclusively made up of local preachers. 
This plan in the end will effect all that 
we wish, and all that the friends of: Me- 
thodism can desire, while it would do 
away the fear that is generally entertained 
by the travelling preachers, that the ad- 
vocates for reform wish to raise them- 
selves on the ruins of itinerancy. So far 
from being enemies to the travelling plan, 
we contemplate it as one of the firmest 
pillars of Methodism. We therefore wish 
to make it more efficient--to place it 
upon a more stable foundation, and to 
afford to our itinerant brethren that coun- 
tenance and support which their impor- 
tance demands, and which justice re- 
quires for them. That such would be the 
result of the course we reconimend, we 
think is not very difficult to discover. 
Would it not contribute to conciliate all 
parties--to unite all our energies in’ pro- 
moting the canse of evangelical truth ? 
What, we would ask, has preserved the 
Government of the United States in peace 
and tranquillity, while the despotic esta- 
blishments of Kurope have suffered con- 
vulsions threatening their dissobntion > 
Is it not because it emanates from the 
people? And are we quite sure*there is 
no kind of affinity between civil and ecole 
siastical polity? Are notthe'broad prin- 
ciples of liberty to be recognised ‘in botli ? 

We recommend to our brethren, who 
are favourable to a reform in the go- 
vernment of our church, to avail them- 
selves of those periodical (pablications 
most proper to give general circulation to 
their views, especially the Wesleyan ‘Re 
pository, printed by Wiltiam S. Stockton, 
Philadelphia ; and to send copies of their 
circulars and resolutions to the ‘Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, care of William 
Disney, wt Cineinnati, Ohio. 


Address of the London Association, in aid 
of the Missions of the United. Brethren, 
(commonly called Moravians. )—December 
1823.—The Church of the United Bre- 
thren sprang from a little flock of Christ, 
which bad preserved the doctrine end 
discipline of the primitive church during 
successive centuries, but was pursued by 
tnrelenting persecution through the dark 
period of the middle ages. 

The Chorch, under its present name, 
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Bohemian Church which escaped into 
Moravia after the martyrdom of Jobn 
Huss. ‘There, previous to the time of Lu- 
ther, they employed the newly-invented 
art of printing, in disseminating the word 
of God in the vernacular tongne. The 
—: of their doctrine and discipline 
was fully recognized by the reformers. 
Continued and severe persecutions, 
often nearly to extirpation, siill fol- 
lowed them, At length, in 1722, after 
the destruction or dispersion of above 
200 of their congregations in Moravia, 
their Jast remnant fled into Saxony, 
where they found a permanent asylum. 
This small body of exiles, scarcely 
exceeding 600 persons, began, as enrly 
as 1732, to promulgate the Gospel to 
heathen nations, and in about eight yeurs 
their Missionaries had been sent to no 
less than nine stations in distant parts of 
the globe, and subsequently to others. 
Without pecuniary resources, and un- 
known, hut possessed of intrepid cou- 
rage, unwearied patience, and ardent 
zeal tempered with meekness and judg- 
ment, and favoured, above all, with the 
support and blessing of God, the suf- 
ferings and the success of their first Mis- 
sionaries have scarcely a paral!el.—To 
the simplest exhibition of the doctrines 
of the cross, they invariably unite i»- 
struction in the useful arts of civilized 
life. “ Hence their settlements among the 
most savage tribes soon appear as ‘* gar- 
dens of the Lord’’ in the midst of a wil- 
derness, and their quiet and peaceable 
demeanor, and the strict, yet mild ex- 
ercise of their ecclesiastical discipline, 
have secured the esteem of the autho- 
rities under whom they have settled. 
The number of their converts from 
the heathen (which is steadily increasing) 
already XG exceeds the number who 
are in church communion with them in 
Christian countries. By the blessing of 
God on their labours, they now occupy 
33 stations, and empoly nearly 170 Mis- 
sionaries in instructing above 33,000 
converts, gathered from the Greenland, 
Indian, Negro, Hottentot, and Tartar 
nations, By rigid economy, they are 
supported at an annual expense of about 
£38,000, but the Brethren can seldom 
raise, by their own efforts, above a 
fourth part of the amount. They are 
few in number, and mostly poor, and 
they have been repeatedly visited by 
heavy calamities; distressing embarrass- 
ments have bren from time to time the 
uence, and a considerable debt 


conseq 
still exists. ‘They have been, however, ° 


encouraged to persevere by tre prompt 
and liberal contributions of the few who 
became acquainted with their unosten- 
tatious labours and their necessities. 
The London Association, composed 


of # union of Christians not in clufch | 


CJanvary, 


fellowship ‘vith the Brethren, was form- 
ed in the year 1417, and has been blessed 
with much suceess. Institutions, acting 
in concert with it, have been organized 
in Bristol, Liverpool, Leeds, Newcastle, 
Hull, Sheffield, Derby, &c. and the total 
receipts have advanced from £400 to 
above £3000 per annum, 

The gratifying progress of the Mis- 
sions, and the many calls for more extend- 
ed labobrs, place before the Brethren 
prospects which they cannot embrace, In 
Greenland and in Labrador the Gospel 
is earnestly desired by the heathen in 
distant parts of those coas‘s; the same 
desire ig still more widely felt by the 
negroes in the West-India Islands, who, 
as well as their proprietors, earnestly 
solicit the help of the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries. 

In every view the utmost exertions in 
behalf of these valuable and long-esta- 
blished Missious are required, and, judg- 
ing from past experience, success cannot 
be considered doubtful; the Committee 
therefore trust that they shall be per- 
mitted, with unremitted ardour, to urge 
their plea for continued and increased 
assistance from their christian brethren 
of every denomination 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. RopeRT Wess, 
At the Office of the Association, 38, 

Charles Street, Parliament Street, 

where letters may be addressed. 


The Annual Sermon for the relief of 
the necessitous Widows and Children of 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers will be 
preached on Wednesday the 7th day of 
April next, at the Old Jewry Chapel, 
removed to Jewin Street, in Aldersgate 
Street, by the Rev. T. Binney, of Bed- 
ford. Service to begin at twelve o’elock 
at noon precisely. Subscribers and 
friends to the Society will afterwards 
dine together at the London Tavern, in 
Bishopsgate Street. 


Glasgow Theological Academy. — From 
the Tweifth Annual Report of the Com- 
mittee of Management, of the Theologi- 
cal Academy at Glasgow, we are sorry to 
learn, that the number of students ad- 
mitted to the Seminary has beea too 
great for the amount of their pecuniary 
supplies. The Committee having fallen 
into arrears, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, addressed a circular letter to the 
churches, setting forth their painful cir- 
cumstances, which, we are happy to say, 
has been attended with good effect. One 
fact is worthy of particular observation ; 
viz, that the ident of the Institution, 
Thomas Erskine, Esq., has nobly given 
the sum of one hundre+ pounds, part of the 
profits arising from his various and use- 
ful publications. _Notwi ing this, 
the Committee are, at-present, the 
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painful necessity of declining all applica- 
tions for admission to the Academy, of 
which there has been a considerable 
number, and some of them strongly re- 
commended, and high]: promising. They 
announce three valuable’ donations of 
books, from t!« following benevolent in- 


and John Pitcairn, Esq. of Pitcairn. We 
record this couduct as worthy the imita- 
tion of those persons who are in the pos- 
session of books, not immediately useful 
to themselves; in so doing, they would 
be rendering an essential service to dis- 
senting academies, aad the cause of 





dividuals : — Mr. Archibald Fullarton, Christianity in general. 
Bookseller, Edinburgh ; Mrs. Roxburgh, . 


ee 


State of Wesleyan Missions in the West Indies.—The following is the state of the 
Mission, and the number of persons, chi: fly slaves aud people of colour, in each of 
, the islands occupied by the Wesleyan Missions. 
No. of No. in 


Stations. Missionuries. Society. Population, 

JAMAICA osrcccce ccc rsecrcccsccccece 12..---8495..-350,000 
Demerara (Coast of South America) ---- 2----1216----79,000 
Trimidad -cccccccccccccccecccccceses Qos 145..--39 547 
Tobago ---+- POST: PES So: 2.0. 50.---15,075 
Barbadoes «occ ccccceserscecsenseees le-+-+ 75-++-87,549 
Grenada-+.--.. PR B.-+s 330--+-26,910 
St. Vincent «-cccecscsccecsescesscess 4-+++2904...-27,455 
Bermuda -.cocccccccaccccvescssccess ]-.+- 109---+ 9,900 
Dominica. -oosccccccccccscccccccsocs 3---+ 438...-19 61] ~ 
Antigua eocerecccls CO ee co onccreserece 4....4560-...34,901 
Montserrat «-+sscccccccscssce-sssvece Jucee 4.0% 6,901 
NGVIB occ cc ccccescrcccccceccccccecce Z.cee 961.---10,600 
rm, 36 Sa ccws etocet once d Sede Bo-e 4.+..2544....20,000 
Tortola and the Virgin Isles-- -+---++- 3..--2077-..-- 8,000 
OR OE RS Ta hE Wee Leese Gee-15,000 
St. Eustatius (Dutch) «++---ee- eee eres 1-. ++ 227.... 

St. Bartholomew (Swedish) --++++++-- L.- ee 395-006 

St. Martin’s (Dutch and French) -+«+«+ 1 «++ 148.++ 
Bahamas (Five Islands) «+--+. +++ 4.-+-1200-...16,718 
Anguilla ..+.+-.+-+.66 Pastidhcaectubes }..0% Bevis BO 


A List of the Monthly Lectures, to be delivered by the Associated Ministers of 
Pimlico, Chelsea, and Brompton, for the Year 1824, 


Time. Place. Preachers. Subjects, 


§ The present Obscurityand fu- 
Wed. Jan. 14. Trevor Chapel. Mr. Dunn. ? = tes Righteous. 
i ‘son § ue Jimportance of fixed 
Tues. Feb. 10. Buckingham Chapel. Mr. Morison H “. Principles in Religion 
i) The Death of Saints precious 
Mr. Bunce. ) in the Sight of the Lord, 
Mr. Shepherd. § The Doctrine of the Atone- 


ment, 
; The Influence of Evil Com- 


Thurs. Mar. 1]. Ranelagh Chapel. 
Wed. April14. Trevor Chapel. 
Frid. May 14. Cook’s Ground Chapel. Mr. Dunn. 

Tues. June 8. Buckingham Chapel. Mr.Buace. { TH Fifects of the Love of 
Frid. July 9. Cook’s Ground Chapel. Mr. Morison. — Young See 


, Obedience to the Will of God 
Thurs, Aug. 12. Ranelagh Chapel. Mr. Dunn. essential tocternal happiness. 


Frid. Sep. 10. Cook’s Ground Chapel, Mr.Shepherd, The Doctrine of Providence. 
§ The Husband and Redeemer 


munications, 


Wed. Oct. 6. Trevor Chapel. Mr. Bunce. i of the Church. 
Tues. Nov.9. Buckingham Chapel. Mr. Shepherd. ; by pee sie fl 
‘Thurs. Dee:9. “Ranelagh Chapel. Mr. Morison, $ Fashionable Ausnsements the 


Service to commence at Hulf-past Six o’Clock precisely. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 


WORKS. PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

- A Second Edition of Mr, Ewing's Es- 
say on Baptism, considerably enlarged, 
is in the press. 

The Life of Jeremy Taylor, and a cri- 
tical examination of his Writings. By 
Reginald Heber, D..D. Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. In 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Baptism no Baptism, and Washing 
not Burial ; in reply to Mr. Ewing’s Es- 
say on Baptism. By F. A. Cox, A.M. 

A second edtion of Sabbaths at Home. 
By the Rev. Henry March. 

Father Clement; a Koman Catholic 
Story. By the Author of the * Deci- 
siun.” 180. 

Thoughts; chiefly designed as prepa- 
rative to Private Devotion. By John 
Sheppard. 12mo. 

Sequel to the Grammar of Sacred His- 
tory. By Mary Aun Rundall. 





WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISIED. 
Sermons, ou various Subjects. By the 
Rev. 'T. N. Toller. To which is pretixed, 
a Memoir of t.e Author, by Robert 
Hall, A.M. 8yo. 10s. 


‘ 


Scholastic Education; or, a Synopsis 
of the Studies recommended to employ the 
Time and engage the Attention of Youth, 
&c. B yJobn Shoveller, L-L.D.8vo. 5s,6d. 

Dr.Owen’s Works. Newedition. vols. 
7 aud 8. 12s. each. 

A Course of Lectures, illustrative of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. By the Rev. D. 
Warr, Haverfordwest. 8vo. 8s. 

Account of the Proceedings which took 
place in Glasgow, on tle occasion of Dr. 
Chalmers’s leaving St. Jon's Parish, for 
the Moral Philosophy Chair of the Uni- 
versity of Si. Andrew's. Price 1s, 

Moor’s Greek Grammar. A new edi- 
tion, improved. By the Rev. J. Tate, 
A.M. of Richmond. 12mo., 2s, 6d. bound. 

Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. By W.J. Burchell, Esq. Vol. 2. 
4to. £4. 4s. 6d. 

Saurin’s Sermons. A new edition, in 6 
vols. 8ve. £3. 3s. boards. 

Sermons, By the late Rev. Samuel 
Lavington, of Bideford. Vol. 3. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

A Third: Edition, corrected, of the 
Rev.E. Irving's Orations, &c. 8vo. 12s.bds, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 
Communications haye been received this mouth from the Rev. J. Blackburn (Pen- 
tonville)—J.; Thorntun—J. Matheson C. N Davies—J. Bass—W. Notcutt— 

J.N. Goulty—Greville Ewing—Ashwell. 

Also from Messrs. T. Williams—Servius --Annuus—Moses Priscus—Rex—B.Baslam. 

We are in arrears in our answers to several friends, who siall speedily hear from 
us privately. They must excuse our apparent dilatoriness—we can assure (hem, none 
of them are forgotten. 

Some of our poetical frieads must forgive us, for not being so partial to their off- 
spring as the too-fond parents. This is the age of rhyming, aud were we to yield to 
the solicitations of Friendsand Constunt Readers, we should {ill half cur work with verses. 
‘We bope, however, never to exclude a good poew, but then we. must be allowed a 
final decision. 

The articles tendered by Miles will be very acceptable-—The paper on Gabriel’s 
testimony to John’s Baptism will appear in our next.—We should be obliged to se- 
veral valuable Correspondents, if they would endeavour to compress their lucubra- 
tions as much as possible. It would save us considerable labour and anxiety in our 
editorial duties, aud sometimes prevent the rejection of papers, which, if short, might 
be read with advantage and interest.-- We are obliged to several correspondents and 
friends, for their good wishes, and zealous efforts, in serving us, and beg leave to 
assure them, that nothing shall be wanting on our part to render the Congregational 
Magazine permanently and extensively serviceable to the cause of scriptural truth 
aud primitive Christianity. We are induced to think, that several of our friends, \in 
town and country, who a.e considerable collectors of old and curious books, could 

«materially serve us in the department of the Book WorM, either by supplying us 
with notices of very rare works, or by the occasional loan of such, for our own in- 
spection. We should,feel exceedingly obliged to any of our readers, who could sup- 
ply us with Calderwood’s Altare Damascenum, We are indebted to one friend for 
the use,of an early and rare edition of Lord Napier on the Revelatious. We hope, 
in the course of a few months, to be able to laybefore ourreaders an account of 
that very curious and valuable work. Any book left for the Editors, at the Pub- 
Jisher’s, shall be carefully returned, as directed. 

The SUPPLEMENT to the CONGREGTIONAL MAGAZINE was published 
on-the 20th of December: persous des:1ous of completing their volume for the past 

we Ld requested to give particular orders, for. the Supplement, to their respeetire 

sellers. 


Only a very few séts of the preceding Years of this Magazine remain on hand, and 
may be had of the Publisher, 

ERRATUM IN THE SUPPLEMENT.--Some few copies of our Supplement were is- 
sued with the word Remarks, instead of Removals, in the heading of the List of Ordi- 


gations. 
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